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FARM NOTES. 





ICE HOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 
Farmers and ice men generally are now 
feeling good over the prospects for an 
abunuant icecrop. Last week some were 
feeling very blue, thinking we were to have 
continued warm weather until spring. 

During the next week or two millions of 
tons of ice will be cut and stored in the ice 
houses of this State. Many farmers who 
never “‘put up ice’ before will make their 
first attempt. After making the necessary 
preparations, and storing the first crop, 
many will wonder why they never tried 
keeping it before. 

In reply to our invitation to send in plans 
and description of cheaply made ice houses, 
but few have responded so far. Wepublish 
three articles this week, and it will proba- 
bly be too late to insert plans of construction 
in future issues, for use this season. 

We would recommend the construction of 
a building wholly above ground. It can be 
made of the cheapest material, so faras the 
frame and lining are concerned. 

There should be good drainage under- 
neath, and this is generally best provided 
by putting the bottom tier of 
cakes high enough toallow the 
percolation of water from 
them to readily escape over 
the surface of the ground, or 
through tile placed in the sur- 
face soil. 





However, if several farmers in a neighbor- 
hood would work together, a horse cutting 
tool, also a home made lifting and loading 
crane might be cheaply provided. 

A GOOD HOISTING CRANE. 

Fig. 1 shows a good one, It is easily and 
cheaply made,by any one handy with tools. 
Fig. 2 shows the base, D, which is made of 
2x8-inch pieces three feet long, fastened 
tcgether as shown in the cut. 

A stout pole, B, four inches in diameter, 
and about 12 feet long, is attached to the 
base, D, and well braced. Another straight, 
stout pole forms the lever, A. If necessary, 
this may be trussed by a light iron rod, as 
indicated at E. The lever, A, works on a 
swivel on top of the post, B. 

The short arm of the lever has a short 
rope running from it to the icetongs. The 
long end has another rope, C, which allows 
that end to be elevated when hooking the 
tongs over a cake of ice in the water. 
When ready to hoist the cake, the rope C 
is pulled down so far as necessary to lift 
the cake out of the water and up into the 
sleigh or wagon. 

The base of the crane will easily slip over 
the smooth ice, and the hoisted ice cake 








Our own ice house has been 





in use about sixteen years, and 
cost us about twenty dollars. 
Lumber was somewhat higher 
in price at that time. The 
building is well preserved, 
though the lining shows indi- 
cations of rotting in spots near 
the bottom of the interior 
walls. 

As we wrote last winter, our 














ice house is 10x12 feet square, 
well built, and pzinted red, 
with whitetrimmings. Itwas 














the first job of carpenter work 
the writer ever aitempted. 

This . building is well pre- 
served, and has been filled 
with ice every winter except 
one. It was not lined at first, 
but some years afterward we 
built another partition or 
double wall and stuffed it with 
sawdust. 

After trying this for a series of years, we 
believe the single wall is just as good, and 
also cheaper in construction, The bottom 
is made of stone, with provision for drain- 


age, and covered with sawdust. 


CUTTING AND FILLING THE ICE HOUSE. 

When ready to cut we usually get our 
neighbor Lounsberry to help us. With two 
teams we go to a lake about three miles 
away, cutting and hauling two loads at 
each trip. 

We mark out a strip of ice with a cross- 
cut saw, taking off one handle: This is the 
plan usually followed by our brother farm- 
ers, the horse cutting tool being seldom used. 

When the ice is very thick it calls for 
expert work in handling the saw to make 
it run straight. Some saws are better 
than others for this work,though the usual! 
point of excellence is gained in any of them 
if properly set and filed. 

lt is hard work to saw out a load of 
cakes, pull them out of the water and load 
into a wagon. When good sleighing pre- 
vaiis, the work of loading and transporting 
is much easier. But it hardly pays, many 
farmers believe, to provide for better facil- 
ities in cutting and loading the ice cakes. 
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It is essential that the sawdust be kept 
packed closely around the ice at all times. 
As soon as it begins to melt in warm 
weather, air spaces will form, and the saw- 
dust will soon be completely honey-combed. 
A good tramping around the outside every 
day or two, as soon as warm weather comes 
on, will keep the sawdust packed more 
closely. In fact, this frequent tramping is 
the secret of almost perfect and economical 
preservation of the ice. i 

Another important thing to remember is 
that there must be plenty of ventilation 
over the ice. We arrange that by having 
windows open at each end just under the 
roof. 

The sawdust above the ice should be 
several inches deep, and whenever a cake 
of ice is taken out, pains should be taken to 
fill in with the sawdust so as to prevent the 
air from touching the ice. 

Any cheap building may be used for stor- 
ing ice, and even a rai! pen has sufficed in 
several instances, to our own knowledge. 
The most important points to be observed 
are to provide good drainage underneath, 
without letting the air in; to keep the saw- 
dust closely packed around and over the 
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Litting Crane For 
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may be transported in any direction to de- 
posit in the sleigh box. It is a good idea to 
chamfer off the lower edges of the base D, 
all around, and thus more easily facilitate 
its easy slipping over the ice. 

This crane saves lots of heavy hard work 
in lifting ice out of the water, and up into 
the sleigh or wagon. It takes two men to 
operate it to good advantage,just as it does 
under the old plan of pulling out of the 
water with tongs and pulling up a plank 
into the wagon box. 

OUR PLAN OF FILLING. 

The cakes are cut as even and square as 
possible, in order to make them fit together 
snugly. After one tier is laid, it is leveled 
off somewhat by trimming the surface 
with an adze. 

The ice “dust” thus made it swept into 
the crevices between the cakes. As fast as 
each tier is laid, it is a good idea to pack in 
sawdust between the outer rows of cakes 
and the walls of the building. From ten to 
fifteen inches space should be left for this 
purpose. If this is done at this time, the 
sawdust can be more solidly packed around 
the outside of the bottom tiers, than if left 
until the ice is all in place. This is quite 
important. 
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mass, and to provide constant and sufficient 
ventilation overhead. 
A GOOD PLAN FOR CONSTRUCTION. 

Were we to build another house, we 
should provide for dead-air space between 
the walls, instead of filling with sawdust. 

Fig. 3, shows a cross section of a plan we 
like very much. Two by eight pieces are 
used for studding. By double boarding on 
both sides, with good sheathing paper be- 
tween each double boarding, a good air 
chamber may be provided. 

We should ceil with paper and boards 
underneath the rafters. This would form 
a good ventilator between the rafters, from 
eave to eave, asshown at D. The gables 
should be left open or have shutters pro- 
vided. Such an arrangement as this will 
allow good ventitation all around, and keep 
out the heat much better above the roof 
and around the outside walls. 

We allow from 12 to 15 inches space be- 
tween the ice (shown at E), and interior 
walls, allaround. This is filled with saw- 
dust and thoroughly packed, as mentioned 
above. C shows a tile arrangement for 
providing good drainage, which must be 
constantly in good working order all 
through the warm weather. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
THEORETICAL ICE HOUSEE£CON- 5 
STRUCTION. 





Keeping Ice in Cellars—Immense Waste in 
Ice Storage—Breaking Joints in Packing. 





People almost always build the ice house 
above ground, though why, I do not know. 
I have heard of a few who walled off a por- 
tion of the cellar beneath the house for ice 
storage. Now, of my own knowledge I do 
not know how satisfactory it proved. I 
think I shouldn’t like it. Such a mass of 
wet sawdust under the house might breed 
decay and disease. 

If the location of the ice house will admit 
of a drain three to six feet deep, or if the 
bottom has a strata of sand or gravel, with 
natural drainage for the melting ice. why 
not dig down that depth and store the ice or 
a part of it beneath the surface? 

Surely the cellar has several degrees low- 
er temperature, feels hot waves less, and 
does not permit ready circulation of air cur- 
rents. Furthermore, one roof covers more 
storage capacity, the earth wall is more 
durable and less costly than lumber, while g 
larger portion of the upper 
room may be utilized asa dairy 
room or refrigerator. 

Where the soil is clay or 
need necessarily be used, es- 
pecially where farm economy 
is imperative. Still, a cement 
wall and floor would not be 
extravagant and stone might 
be used where abundant. Some 
building sites, are so situated 
that the ice house could be 
built on a hillside like under- 
ground stables. 

For the average farm of 80 
to 120 acres, keeping six to 
twelve cows and using a 
home creamery, an ice house 
12 to 15 feet square may be 
large enough, if the ice is 
properly stored and protected. 

A room twelve feet square 
inside, with ap 18-inch wall of 
-sawdust packed outside the 

ice, leaves nine feet square for 
the ice. If the house be built 
solely for ice storage, all above 
the surface, a nine-foot cube 
of ice may be stored where 
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eight feet is allowed between 


the ground and eaves. 

There is a variety of practice about size 
of blocks in cutting ice. Butif they be cut 
18 inches square, from ice a foot thick, you 
will have 36 cakes in @ course, 9 courses or 
324 cakes in the nine-foot cube. April Ist 
to Nov. Ist, 214 days, will about cover the 
average ice-using period with most farm 
dairies. This allows one and a half cakes, 
over three cubic feet of ice per day, for use 
and waste. If nine-tenths are needed to 
preserve the remaining one-tenth for use, 
you still have about one-third of a cubic 
foot, daily for the ereamery,and that is quite 
a cake. But there is a difference in the 
economy of ice users. 

Basing our estimates on this amount of 
ice, the cellar may be eight feet deep with 
wall, or set the building on good posts to 
give about full size of building, 12x12, to the 
cellar. 

The building above ground may be built 
cheap or expensive, according to taste and 
bank account. Four pieces, 4x4x12 feet laid 
top of the posts; $10 worth of lumber nailed 
upright in eight-foot lengths to 2x4 stud- 
ding also 12 feet long, at the top; roof 
one-third pitch; shingles, metal, felt or 
paper roof at will. Each builder may 


other firm earth, no other wali” 
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cost and figure amount of material accord- 
ing to locality. 

A nine-foot cube of ice will raise the ice 
and‘sawdust on top of it. in our supposed 
storage, about three feet above the surface, 
leaving our upper room five feet under the 
eaves. This room may be finished off as 
dairy and cold storage rooms, using the 
whole, or divided by partition for use of 
creamery. the remainder stored with ice to 
the roof if more be neeied; or your building 
andcellar may be larger with all the ice 
below the surface and the floor level with 
the ground. 

Frankly, I never knew one built thus, 
but it looks practical and, where only ice 
storage is contemplated, can be built very 
cheaply. Six feet above ground, four feet 
below surface, the dirt thrown out and 
eribbed up for part of outside wall; cheap 
boards nailed horizontally; a flat roof, just 
enough to shed rain, one course of boards 
and- batten the cracks, plenty of sawdust 
and lots of ice. Has anyone ever seen it 
tried? : 

So far as I have noticed, people store ice so 
the spaces between cakes are — from top 
to bottom of the pile. I believe this is 
wrong.and that circulation of air shoule be 
checked by breaking joints. This will form 
dead-air chambers between cakes. Stillair 
is 4 non-conductor of heat while air cur- 


rents.convey heat readily. 
WOLVERINE. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


A GOOD ICE HOUSE. 





Wut have Good Drainage—Double Walls 
with Dead-Air Space—Ventila ton Essential. 





The construction of an ice house should 
be perfect, and in order to make plans it is 
well to have the experience of men who 
have made the business a success. The 
location should be where a perfect drainage 
can be had naturally, as it is necessary to 
keep all water and drainage from ice. 

The size can be determined best after 
knowing your wants. Ordinarily,16x16 feet 
is large enough to supply a family. The 
more ice you have the better it keeps. 

It is well to build a foundation or wall 
high enough to level up even with the bot- 
tom of ice house, and 18 inches thick. Upon 
this wall,sills or plank can be laid for build- 
ing upon. Set studs 16 inches apart and use 
2x8-inch stuff. Line them even with in- 
side sill, then board up both sides with 
seven-eighths-inch boards, filling with saw- 
dust as they are nailed on. 

Iipen the outside of this put 2x4 studs, 
two feet apart, and side up with ship lap or 
any other good siding. Leave a two-inch 
space at the bottom open, also four inches 
at the top. 

This allows draft enough to draw the hot 
air up and out, keeping it from coming in 
contact with damp sawdust, which causes 
steam and gases to accumulate and melt 
the ice around the wall of the building. 

Care should be taken that the ice is pack- 
ed 12 inches from the wall and this space 
well filled with sawdust. With four to six 
inches of sawdust on top of the ice, and the 
sides kept well tamped, your ice will keep. 
No draft of air should come in contact with 
the ice in any part of the building. 

The size of the doors, as well as the build- 
ing, can best be determined and suited to 
special wants, but a building constructed 
upon these plans will give satisfaction, and 
has been my experience and proved a suc- 
cess. A. W. J. 

JACKSON Co. 

[We like the plan of construction of the 


side walls.—Ep. ] x 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


ICE HOUSE OVER AN EXCAVATION. 





Provision for Drainage—Dead-Air Space 
Above Ground—Air Chamber in the Roof. 





Make an excavation in the ground exact- 
ly 10 ft. 8 in. square, and three feet deep, 
throwing the dirt out on each side, and so 
grading it down that, when ‘nished, the 

_excavation will be four feet deep. 

If the bottom be sand or gravel, sufficient 
drainage will be secured; if it be a hard- 
P -that will hold water, a hole must be 

_dugiin the center of the excavation and 
filled with stone, to afford an outlet for the 
water. 

Curb this excavation securely with inch 
boards. It will then be 1014 ft. square, 
inside the curbing. Place around the 
eurbing good sills of swamp oak or cedar, 
eight inches square, making the foundation 
12 ft. square on the outside, and 10 ft. 8 in. 
pie inside. 
= Place on these sills two rows of 9x4 studs 

ght feet long, one row of sixteen studs on 
the, outside, and one row of sixteen on the 
inside, equalizing the spaces between the 
Studs and so alternating the studs 
that no two of them shall be opposite each 
other except at the doorway in the center 
of the gable ends where the ice is to be put 
in. 

Puta 2x4 plate ontop of outside row 
ofstuds. Board up on the outside with 
cape-siding or flooring, making the sides 
tight. And on the outside with any cheap 
material, barely lapping on the sills. There 
will then be a space of several inches be- 
tween the inside lining and curbing to al- 

- low-for TP 

Phe walls of the building above ground 
widFnow have a perfect dead-air chamber 
with no connection between outside and in- 
side sheathing except at the doorway. 

he inside gable ends need not be board- 
ed-up higher than the eaves. Putina 





double door, one containing an air cham- 
ber. Use 2x6 in. rafters, sheathing them 
both inside and out, inside tight to provide 
a perfect dead-air chamber in the roof. 

he building will now be ready for 
shingles. Leave an opening two _ feet 
square in the gable ends near the peak for 
ventilation. he sills 
buried to prevent the air from circulating 
under the building. H. A. BUNNELL. 

CaLHOUN Co. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
DISTANT MARKETS BY WAGON. 





Ihave an interesting letter from near 
Lafayette, Ind., inquiring about the prac- 
ticability of marketing at a distance of 15 
miles, driving in three times a week. He 
figures the drive over a pike as taking two 
hours time. His crops are going to be one- 
half acre each of early and late celery, one- 
half. acre strawberries, three and one- 
quarter acres potatoes (the quarter being 
early ones), 300 or 400 chickens for broilers, 
and 150 ducks to be marketed in July, be- 
ing finished off with celery diet for flavor. 
Incidentally he mentions having but forty 
acres of land, twenty-five of which he will 
put into corn. He plans to produce only 
the best, and on by advertising at the 
county fair,and in the papers, to get a 
special market. 

This letter contains texts enough to write 
about all winter, but I willonly touch upon 
the-matter suggested in the heading. x- 
cepting potatoes, there will be no very 
heavy loading, and if he keeps a good road 
teanf he can make the time suggested up- 
on the road, as the small acreage will not 
afford more than a 1,000-lb. load at once, 
and often not that. 
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should be well, 





For this reason I have always taken 
my choice to peddle, being sure that when- 
ever I could carry an extra fine article, I 
was sure of an appreciative customer, and 
could put the extra profit all in my own 
pocket, instead of one or two middlemen. 
OL live but five miles from my first custom- 
ers, and carry heavy one-horse loads. I 
find that four miles an hour is all that can 
be figured on upon the average, counting 
in the rainy mornings and the six weeks of 
rough roads which always follow the “fin 
de seicle’’ way of working practiced in 
Northern Ohio. It might be different upon 
an Indiana or Michigan pike, but I fancy 
that my friend would find that he was 
oftener three hours,than two, reaching La- 
fayette. 

raveling, as I do, over routes near town, 
I have no opportunity to gather produce 
along the road, but there are those living 
from seven to twelve miles farther out who 
drive large spring wagons with two horses, 
and gather butter, eggs, poultry and some 
fruit, and sell it in connection with their 
own produce. They have to eat and feed 
in town anyway, and so may as well take 
all day to do it as only two-thirds. The 
leave home in the small hours and get bac 
for alate supper. The horses rest the next 
day, and the driver does little except look 
after the preparation and assorting of the 
next load. 

These every-other-day, long trips tell up- 
on the driver and team, and they are both 
glad when cold weather comes, and, there 
being nothing perishab.e, can get along 
with one trip a week. The wagons used 
are long platform spring, with covers and 
full doubie decks, the sides to the covers 
being curtains, which give access to all 
parts of theload. They are, infact, trav- 
eling produce ‘groceries, and it is possible 
to put a or fifty dollars worth in a load. 
Where such a business is done, it warrants 
a good team and a first-class salesman. 
The latter does not mean a_ high-priced 












































fig 3 
LC€ HOUSE - CROSS~SFCTION 


The crops will also be distributed from 
early in June until the holidays. The same 
distribution of crops will make it possible 
to sell to consumers. But going three 
times a week that distance will pretty 
much break up the time for the salesman, 
and wholly that of a horse. ifhe drives but 
one, as a horse can not do a hundred miles 
a week in a hurry and do much upon the 
farm, taking the summer through. 

In marketing at that distance from home 
it is simply impossible to keep regular 
hours as in teaming, and irregularity pulls 
down both horse and driver. Few peo- 
ple in cities make preparation for a day 
ahead, and therefore want their stuff de- 
livered before 10:30 a. m., and this means a 
start early enough in the morning to begin 
at six or a little before. 

My experience in peddling is that the 
early bird gets the custom, and one can sell 
three times the produce between seven and 
eight o’clock that can be disposed of be- 
tween eleven and twelve. At the latter 
hours women are mgt busy and, having 
made preparation for that day’s meals, are 
loth to spend precious time bargaining for 
something they can get equally fresh the 
next day. 

As between peddling, and selling to deal- 
ers, it is mainly a choice between starting 
at 3a. m. or 5. One must be in town 
soon after five o’clock to supply dealers, as 
most of them have their stock for the day 
all in by seven o’clock. If one was sure of 
selling to dealers at a fair price and getting 
back home at once, it would not take long 
to decide the relative merits of the two 
courses. I had much rather use the time 
between five and nine and have the middle 
of the day to rest at home, than to start at 
seven and be gone until noon or past. 

But the trouble is that one may reach 
market with great promptnessin the morn- 
ing and then, from some unforeseen cause, 
be obliged finally to hunt a long time for 
purchasers for a portion of his stock, and 
thus be gone nine or ten hours, instead of 








man in every case, as farmers’ sons often 
become very proficient peddlers with a sin- 
gle season’s experience. 

_ My Lafayette friend hopes by_produc- 
ing an extra article to find a readier mar- 
ket, and this is a logical deduction, but the 
trouble is to always produce the high-class 
article. This is possible with manufac- 
tured goods like butter and!cheese,the same 
as with mechanical goods, but when it 
comes to always er things which 
grow in,or out of,the soil, it beeomes some- 
what a matter of accident. Other things 
being equal, the producer of an extra fine 
article had better sell to consumers, pro- 
vided he can get a line of customers willing 
and able to pay a respectable advance for 
such things. But it often necessitates go- 
ing all over the city, and such customers 
are apt to be fickle in their wants and often 
get cloyed up ona line of production from 
buying stuff shipped from the South. If 
one can absolutely one a first-grade 
article, it can be marketed to a high class 
grocer at a good figure, and he will take a 
good deal. Such dealers have a large 
trade, and very often are bothered to get 
all they want. L. B. PIERCE. 

Ou10. 

[Just such market and fruit gardening is 
being carried on very extensively in our 
section, Kalamazoo and Battle Creek being 
the distributing points. From delivering 
to the grocers, many have changed to ped- 
dling to consumers direct. This worked 


very well until all adopted the practice, 

and prices ruled very low some of the time 

last summer. However, the man with real- 

ly extra fine goods, bpd up in an attractive 

shape, seldom failed to “get there,” pro- 

= 7 also adopted the “early bird” tac- 
ics.—Ep. 





Pure blood is the safeguard of health. Keep the 
blood pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla if you would 
always be well. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A POOR MAN’S METHOD OF SHELL- 
ING CORN. 


When I was a boy our method of shelling 
corn was quite a primitive one, the ‘‘shred- 
der’’ having no balance wheel,no crank and 
no cogs. It seldom got out ot order, and 
when such a condition did arise, was easily 
obviated. 

It was not painted and did not‘bear the 
name of any manufacturing establishment. 
Neither did it have a high-sounding name 
as ‘‘The Eagle” or “The Eclipse,” and, I 
think, did not deserve one. However, it 
beat no sheller at all, ‘‘all to pieces.” 

In those (my boyhood) days, corn shellers 
bearing a resemblance to the shellers of 
to-day were notin general use among the 
common farmers. In fact, such shellers 
would only be found among the“‘aristocrat- 
ic” classes. 

.In those days farmers shelled their corn 
by hand. During the winter months one 
of my Saturday jobs, when out of school, 
was shelling from one to two barrels of 
corn, for the coming week’s rations for the 
sheep and chickens. 

At the present time a very good sheller 
can be had for six or seven dollars, and 
with such a sheller one can soon shell 
enough corn to feed a hundred head of 
sheep a week. If you feed much shelled 
corn and have the six or seven dollars to 
spare, I advise you to get such a sheller and 
not try my plan. 

But the probability is that there are 
farmers in the MICHIGAN FARMER family, 
who shell more or less corn, and yet have 
no sheller or money with which to buy one. 


I will therefore tell the reader of the plan 
practiced in my boyhood days. It isso 
simple that I think I can make it under- 
stood without the use of a diagram. 

The sheller is composed of two parts. 
One part is an ordinary salt barrel with 
both ends removed, and the other is an or- 
dinary wood axe,(no matter how dull it 
may be). 

The method of operating the sheller is as 
follows: The barrel is stood on one end 
on the barn floor, and a half bushel or more 
of ear corn thrown init. The cornis then 
“churned” or stamped with the axe. 

After continuing this stamping for two or 
three minutes, take hold of the top of the 
barrel with both hands, tip it slightly to 
one side and whirl it away from its original 
position, taking cobs and what corn clings 
to them along, but leaving the shelled corn 
by itself. Continue in this way, stamping 
the corn and occasionally moving the bar- 
rel, until the grains are practically all 
knocked from the cobs, when the shelled 
corn may be scooped into a barrel. : 

The object in moving the barrel occasion- 
ally during the process of stamping is to 
free it of the shelled grains that rapidly ac- 
cnmulate in the bottom and make it more 
difficult to knock the remaining grains 
from the cobs. 

I have shelled quite a good deal of corn 
in this way. Has any Michigan farmer 
ever tried the plan? Methinks I hear some 
one say: ‘‘Ascheap asshellers are I would 
not be without one.” But I think I may 
safely say that shellers are not as cheap as 
they were twenty years ago, if estimated 
by the amount of produce required for 
their purchase. 

Were I a young man just starting out in 
life, rather than go in debt or borrow 
money, I think I should stamp my corn off 
with an axe. FRANK LESLIE. 

Knox Co.,. Ohio. ‘ 

[As long ago as we can remember, the 
barrel and axe sheller was used on our 
farm. In fact, we bought our first ‘‘pat- 
ent”’ sheller about eight years ago. 

The old style of shelling was far 
preferable to shelling by hand, but the 
sheller we now use is of course far ahead of 
either plan. We think it pays to shell the 
corn at home, even when the grain is taken 
to a custom mill to be ground for stock 
feeding. Wehave so many places where 
every cob can be well utilized for fuel. 

Like everything else on the farm, we 
speak and write from our own standpoint. 
It pays us to keep every cob on the farm, 
either grinding it with the corn, letting the 
residue go back with the manure on the 
land; or burning with other fuel in the 
stove in:the grinding room, in the tank 
heater, or in the boiler heater in the cream- 
erv. 

Now we don’t advise anyone to follow 
our plan, simply because conditions must 
determine their feasibility and practical 
application. But many farmers follow the 
practice of utilizing all the by-products on 
the farm, so far as they possibly can, 
without too much inconvenience. It is in 
looking after the little things that we can 
hope for a profit, by making the cost of 
production still less.—Ep. ; 








Tue Buckeye Easy Cultivator shown in 
the P. P. Mast & Co.’s ad., which appears 
on another page seems to be an ideal ma- 


chine for the level cultivation so necessary 
to success in hoed crops. It can be fitted 
out with either six or eight shovels and is 
furnished with either pin or spring shovels 
as the purchaser may desire. The two in- 
side shovels are detached from the others 
and work independently enabling the 
operator to work close to therow, while the 
other shovels take care of the ground be- 
tween the rows. Inquire for catalog and 
look into the merits of this machine. 


Potatoes Pay. 

There is profit in potato growing for the man 
who uses an Aspinwall Potato Planter. This 
wonderful machine does the work of ten men. 
It automatically drops, covers and marks 
the next row. The Aspinwall Mfg. Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., send a book about it free upon re- 
quest. 
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THE POLLED ANGDS. 








This week, in further answer to ‘our cor- 
respondent, J. H. B., we give an illustra- 
tion of a typical Polled Angus bull, and the 
accompanying description of the breed. 

The Polled Angus, or “‘Doddie,” as it is 


frequently called in its native home, is also 
known as the Aberdeen Angus. The north- 
eastern counties of Aberdeen and Forfar, 
Scotland,are credited with being the original 
home of the breed. While known to the 
people of those counties long before that 
time, the attention of cattle breeders was 
not called particularly to them until be- 
tween 1805 and 1810. The section of country 
in which the breed originated has an even 
temperature, with neither the intense heat 
of an American summer nor the low temper- 
ature of a northern winter. ‘The soil, how- 
ever, is poor and thin on the uplands, while 
the low lands are of varied character, but 
far from being rich. A hard-working and 
thrifty race of farmers, however,have done 
much to bring the land into a high state of 
cultivation, but it requires constant atten- 
tion to maintain its fertility. Upon 
these lands for many years’. the 
“Doddies” have grown up, and at an 
an early day large droves of them would be 
sent south to the richer meadows of Eng- 
land to be fed for market. ‘Traces of this 
traffic have been discovered as far back as 
two hundred years. It is likely that these 
droves of black cattle included the Gallo- 
way as well as the Polled Angus. The 
cattle, when putinto the English markets, 
commanded the very top prices,and “prime 
Scots,” as they were classed by the butch- 
ers, yet maintain that position. The Polled 
Angus herd book was first started in 1862, 
but it is Known that for eighty years no out- 
side blood has been used by its breeders. 
As to the appearance of the breed, the 
illustration on this page of a fully matured 
bull will give a very good idea. The bull 
referred to was a great prize winner in 
Scotland some years ago. The color is 
black, with some white generally on the 
belly, the skin fine and mellow, well cover- 
ed with soft hair. A hard skin or wiry 
hair are very objectionable. The head of 
the bull should not be large, but should be 
‘handsome and neatly seton. The muzzle 
should be fine, the nostrils of only moderate 
length, the eyes mild, large and expressive; 
the poll high, the ears of fair size, lively, 
and well covered with hair, the throat 
clean, with no development of skin and 
flesh beneath the jaws, which should not be 
heavy, the neck pretty long, clean, and ris- 
ing from the head to the shoulder top and 
surmounted by 4 moderate “crest,” which 
contributes to masculine appearance, a 
desirable point ina bull. The neck should 
ass neatly and evenly into the body, with 
ull neck vein. The shoulder blades should 
lie well backwards, fitting neatly into the 
body, and not lying awkwardly outside it; 
they should show no undue prominence on 
the shoulder top, on the points, or at the 
elbow. The chest should be wideand deep, 
the bosom should stand well forward be- 
tween the fore-legs, and underneath should 
be well covered with flesh and fat. The 
crops should be full and level, with no fall- 
ing off behind them; the ribs well sprung, 
neatly joined to the crops and loins; the 
back level and broad, the loins broad and 
strong, the hook-oones not too wide, nar- 
rower than in an ayerage Shorthorn; the 
quarters long, even and rounded; the tail 
should come neatly out of the body, not too 
far up the back and not higher at the root 
than the line of the back. The above 
description refers more correctly to bulls 
than to cows; the latter, of course, differ 
considerably in character; the head is 
much finer, the neck thinner and cleaner, 
with no ‘‘crest;” the shoulder top sharper, 
the bone altogether finer, the skin not quite 
so thick; the udder large, and milk vessels 
large and well defined. ; 

In size the Polled Angu comes close to 
the Shorthorn and Hereford in weight, but 
is generally lower on the leg than the form- 
er, and looks smaller. The breed fattens 
well at any age, and retains its smoothness 
of form even when extremely fleshy. A 
matured bull should weigh from 2,000 to 2,- 
200 Ibs., and a cow‘from 1,500 to 1,650 Ibs. 

When we come to the dairy qualities of 
the breed, we find considerable variance of 
opinion among those who own herds. At 
an early day, when four years wererequired 
to grow a good steer for market, the dairy 
qualities of the cows were regarded as very 
important, but since ‘‘baby’’ beef has be- 
come the leading feature of the meat mar- 
kets of England as wel! as the United States, 
the dairy qualities of the cow have been 
sacrificed to pushing the calf ahead as fast 
as possible. The calves are allowed tosuck 
the cows for six months, and when weaned 
the cows are allowed to go dry so as keep 
them breeding as steadily as possible. This 
is done with all herds of thoroughbreds, as 
the progeny is of more value than the milk 
of the cows. This system has undoubtedly 
bred out the dairy characteristics of the 
Polled Angus, and they rank about even 
with the Hereford, the Scotch Shorthorn 
and the Galloway in this respect. The 
Polled Angus is pre-eminently a beef breed, 
a hardy vigorous race which will always 
make the most of their feed, and respond 
generousiy to good care and keep. The 
heifers are bred when two years old, and a 
Polled Angus is held to. be matured at three 
years: The steers zo to market atany time 
over two years in Great Britain, but in this 
country, where still lighter animals are pre- 
ferred, they can be put in market under two 
years. The Polled Angus does not get 
coddled much in its native home, being 
housed only a short time during the coldest 
period of the year. Their feed consists 


largely of straw, turnips and oil cake when 
boused, and the pastures are generally of 
clover and rye grass. In this country the 
Polled Angus has done well both at pas- 
ture and in the feed lot. The bulls are liked 
tocross onthe long-horned cattle of the 
ranges because they shorten or breed off 
the horns entirely, square up their forms, 
and make them more kindly feeders as well 
as quicker growers, and their progeny will 
mature nearly a yearearlier than the native 
western Steer. 

Next week we shall have something to 
say about the Galloway. 
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HOW TO CUT UP A HOG. 


I send herewith illustrations showing 
how to kill and cut up a hog acccording to 
packing house methods. First do not 
chase the hogs until they are heated, but 
kill them as quietly and as quickly as 
possible, seeing toit that the blood is well 
drawn off. Some hang the hogs by one 
hind leg when they stick them. This is 
always done at regular packing houses, 
and is really less cruel, for the fright is less 


and the sticking is more rapid, and it 
facilitates the drawing of the blood quickly 
and completely. 





to each 10 pounds of the meat, cut fine, use 
1 pound of salt, 4 ounces of pepper, 34 ounce 
each of sage and of anise. Then Keepin a 
cool place or cook, not too hard, pack in 
crocks and cover with melted lard and cut 
it out as required for use. In smoking 
hams, shoulders and bacon we use green 
hickory wood or chips. These with corn 
cobs will flavor the meat so that it can be 
eaten with relish either with or without 
eggs. WM. C. JONES. 
Cuvyanoea Co., O. 


CONDITION OF THE SWINE INDUS- 
TRY IN FRANCE. 








From our Paris Correspondent. 
PaRIs, December 29, 1896, 

Farmers continue to be happy at the im- 
proved price of wheat, but that rift in the 
clouds has re-closed; the drop in the prices 
for pigs is becoming a calamity, and ap- 
pears to be due to recent good fortune. 
The situation in a way recalls the Roman 
matron, who was smothered under the 
weight of her own jewels. It is to the 
“boom” of the last five years in potato 
farming that the existing pork crisis is to 





be attributed. There was arush to raise 











After the hog has been dead, say 20 
hours, and is completely cooled, ent off its 
head and split it down the center or back- 
bone. Ifthe hog is very large do this as 
soon as it is killed. Indeed, in the regular 

acking houses all hogs are thus treated. 

ou can also remove the leaf-lard at the 
same time which will permit the loins to 
cool quickly. Do not cut off the head until 
ready tocut the hog up (unless you split 
down the back at once) as the hog does not 
hang so well with the head off. When the 
head is off the hog will show as in Fig. 2. 
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Fié, 2. 


Now take your knife and saw and follow 
the dotted lines in Fig. 2 and you have four 
pieces, (1.) the shoulder, (2.) the loin or 
back, (3.) the flank or belly, and (4.) the 
ham. Nowtrim these so that they shall 
show like the small separate cuts marked 
1,3 and 4. 
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lies. 1,3 and 4. 
Do not cut the hams toolong. I bought 
hams from the country last fall. They 


were beautifully cured, but brought 2 cents 
per pound less than I would have paid if 
the farmer had not tried to make his hams 
weigh more by making them too long. 
When people buy ham they do not want to 
buy fat loin pork. 

You can now trim your meat in good 
shape, cutting out the neck bone and, if 
you wish, removing the loin from the fat 
along the back and having pork chops or 
spare ribs while the weather remains cold, 
and making either clear fat pork or lard 
out of the back fat. Now trim your bacon 
along the thin edges, as shown at 2 in Fig. 
5, so that it shall be smooth and true. Fig. 





Fria. 5. 

5 shows the entire hog with dotted lines for 
cutting by. 

As for curing the meats a sweet pickle 
with about 9 pounds rock salt, 2 pounds 
brown sugar, and 44 ounce of saltpetre to 





POLLED ANGUS BULL, FULLY MATURED. 

tubers for the fecula mills and the distiller- 
ies, in addition to the augmented consump- 
tion for pig fattening. The latter has been 
simply overdone; there is aglut all round in 


the hog industry. M. Meline, who is not 
only Minister of Agriculture but premier, 
has told cultivators these truths and he is 
the leader of the agricultural, which is also 
the protectionist party. 

One advantage has been demonstrated of 
the agricultural syndicates, they are band- 
ed in regional groups and federated into a 
central union. Hence, they wield great 
power. The regional group of syndicates 
of Lyons, to the number of 125, have just 
met to examine the condition of the pig in- 
dustry. Lyons and its neighborhood con- 
sumes 200,000 pigs annually; it is the 
Chicago of France: it manufactures tons 
of sausages and mortadale, as well as 
minor pork products. Tbe cash value of 
the trade amounts to 50 millions of francs 
yearly. Two years ago the price of live 
pigs was 60 francs per cwt; to-day it is only 
37 francs; that fall of 23 frances is the misery 
for cultivator and butcher alike. In the 
case of the former, he rears annually two 
pigs; one for his own use, the other to pay 
taxes; owning generally his land, no rent is 
to meet. The consolidated taxes are about 
11 per cent on the fiscal value of the proc- 
ucts. The remedies supposed by the meet- 
ing were, summarily: exclusion of foreign 
live pigs. the equalization of the customs 
dues for hams and sausages as are applica- 
ble to bacon and lard, plus an elevation of 
these duties al] round. But the reprisal 
point? a 

Up to the present, the boilers down of 
fats for soap, candle, and margarine fabri- 
cation, could find no use for the residue 
membranes after the fat had been melted 
off. A German has discovered a method to 
prepare, by pressure, and to enable it to 
keep for a long time, that residue, which 
analysis shows to be very rich in nitrogen 
and fatty matters. Mixed with cooked po- 
tatoes or barley meai, pigs fatten rapidly; 
1 1b. per day is ample, and the half of that 
quantity for sows. M. Ruf,a noted poultry 
rearer, gives ®4 lb. of the pressed residue, 
known as cretons, per 3 lbs. of boiled pota- 
toes with a little salt,per 10 fowls,throwing 
in the ordinary refuse of kitchen vegeta- 
bles. A farmer complains that he lost 60 
fine pigs by adding 12 ounces of salt daily 
per head, to the rations. The animals so 
drank water as to bring on inflammation 
of the stomach, ending in death. 





IF. M. Pieagort, of Fowler, Mich., writes 
that his sales of Poland-Chinas have been 
good, and all made through the MICHIGAN 
FARMER. He has just purchased in I]linois 
an extra fine sow, largely of Wilkes blood, 
which he will add to his breeding herd. She 
is called Lottie Wilkes. 


STOCK NOTES. 





GREAT BRITAIN lost 80,000 hogs last year 
from swine fever, or cholera, which was 
10,000 more than in 1895. As no live Amer- 
ican hogs were imported into that country, 
they cannot be accused of spreading the 
disease among British hogs. 


Mr. C. H. Warp, of Pontiac, who is con- 
ducting a feeding ranch in which there are 
some 25,000 sheep and lambs, made his first 
shipment to Buffalo the past week. The 
lot, which were lambs,sold for $5.20 straight, 
and probably made Mr. Ward some money. 


Tue total supply of domestic wool on 
hand January 1, 1897, is estimated at 123,- 
558,080 Ibs., and total stocks of foreign wool 
in leading eastern markets at 26,844,000 Ibs., 
making the grand total of 150,402,080 Ibs. 
The surplus of domestic shows an increase 
of 20,923,580 lbs., and the surplus of foreign 
a decrease of 4,689,300 Ibs. The total supply 
on hand carried over shows an increase of 
16,234,280 Ibs. 

IN spite of serious loss from cholera and 
other forms of sickness in Indiana and 
parts of Nebraska and the most severe loss 
ever known in Iowa, the total number of 
hogs, estimated at 47,546,000, shows an in- 
crease over last year of 3 per cent. Cheap 
corn and a better profitin marketing it on 
the hoof rather than in the measure, in- 
duced more general breeding than usual. 
The increase in numbers in [ilinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska exceeds the 
loss in lowa. 


“ON Wednesday last, according to an- 
nouncement, Michigan breeders of Oxford 
Down sheep met at Flint and perfected a 
State organization to be known as the 
Michigan Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ 
Association. Quite a number of breeders 
were present and took part in the proceed- 
ings. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, H. J. DeGarmo, Highland; vice- 
president, J. W. Murphy, Cass City: secre- 
tary, B. F. Miller, Flint; treasurer, William 
A. Atwood, Flint; directors, L. M. Olm- 
stead, Muir; W. J. Webber, Reese; E. S. 
Lee, Flint; Norman McNeil, Grand Biane; 
R. L. Frary, Nottawa. The next meeting 
of the association is to be held in Flint on 
the second Tu3sday in January, at which 
time and place the annual meeting of the 
American Oxford Down Record Association 
will also be held. 


CAN you or some of the brother farmers 
inform me through the columns of the 
MICHIGAN FARMER as to the feeding valne 
of beans,compared with oats,for sheep, and 
are they good for breeding ewes, and how 
much should be fed? J. B. G., North Star, 
Mich.—Beans are much relished by sheep, 
and there is no better method of utilizing 
cull beans than by feeding them to your 
flock. They can be bought for from $3.50 
to $4 per ton. As they are a muscle-forming 
food they mix well with corn, and should be 
fed in conjunction with it. If you feed corn 
in the morning, give a ration of about half 
a pint per head for the next feed. They 
need not be ground. They are worth as 
much per pound as oats as a feed for sheep. 
For breeding ewes they should be fed with 
care, as they are liable to produce constipa- 
tion. A few will not harm them. Some 
farmers are said to be feeding beans to both 
Sheep and hogs this winter—cooking them 
for the latter—rather than accept the price 
offered for them by buyers. But at present 
prices of corn and oats, it looks as if it 
would pay to sell the beans, feeding only 
the culls, and feed the corn and oats. 


Aches 


And pains of rheumatism are due to lactic acid 
in the blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla neutralizes 
acid, purifies the blood, cures rheumatism. 


Hoods 
Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
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Dana’s White Metallic Ear Marking Label, stamped 
to order with name, or name and address and num. 
bers. Itis reliable, cheap and convenient. Sells at 
sight and gives perfect satisfaction. lus 
“List and samples free. Agents wanted. 

Cc, H. DANA, West Lebanon, N. H, 
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= For a knife that will cut a horn without 
(| crushing, because it cuts from four 
j —————————=sides at once get—_——_—— 


THE KEYSTONE 
==DEHORNER= 


It is humane, rapid and durable. Full 
warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S 
-| yarn. REE. 
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STOP THE GROWTH OF HORNS.—Book 
\ Free. Write JOHN MARCH CO, 76 River St. 
Chicago. Chemical Dehorner at Druggists. 


N&E: large POLAND CHINA SOWS, bred to 
4% Bob Wilkes, for April and May farrow. Prices 








low. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich 





Can only be made from one source—POULTRY. 





each 100 pounds of the pork. For sausage, 


Treven 
tells how it is done. Sample 


ONE.HUNDRED DOLLARS AN ACRE 


Wheat and corn do not pay by comparison. You 


may smile, but have you ever tried keeping poultry right. Theegg basket is a handy source of 


ue these hard times. THE POULTRY KEEPER, Boz 41 - 50cts, a year 
ee, The paper 1 year A a exeseure: 5h Writ 
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Che Horse. 


CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS IN THE 
HORSE. 


In reply to a query as to the proper treat- 
ment of a horse which had been attacked 
by congestion of the lungs, we give the fol- 
lowing description of the symptoms of the 
disease, and the treatment prescribed by an 
eminent veterinarian: 


Inflammation of the lungs is always pre- 
ceded by congestion, or, to make it plainer, 
congestion may be considered as the first 
stage of inflammation. Congestion is 
essentially an excess of blood in the vessels 
of the parts affected. Congestion of the 
lungs in the horse, when it exists as an 
independent affection, is generally caused 
by overexertion when the animal is not in 
a fit condition to undergo more than moder- 
ate exercise. 

The methods practiced by the trainers of 
running and trotting horses will give an 
idea of what is termed “‘putting a horse in 
condition” to stand severe exertion. The 
animal at first gets walking exercises, then 
after some time he is made to go faster and 
farther each day; the amount of work is 
daily increased until the horse is said to be 
“in condition.”” An animal so prepared 
runs no risk of being affected with con- 
gestion of the lungs if he is otherwise 
healthy. On the other hand, if the horse 
is kept in the stable for the purpose of lay- 
ing on fat or for want of something to do, 
the muscular system becomes soft, and the 
horse is not in condition to stand the 
severe exertion of going fast or far, no 
matter how healthy he may be in other 
respects. If sucha horse be given a hard 
ride or drive, he may start off in high 
spirits, but soon becomes exhausted, and if 
ne is pushed he will slacken his pace, show 
a desire to stop, and may stagger or even 
fall. Examination will show the nostrils 
dilated, the flanks heaving, the counte- 
nance haggard, and every other appearance 
of suffocation. How was this brought 
about? The heart and muscles were not 
accustomed to the sudden and severe strain 
put upon them; the heart became unable 
to perform its work; the blood accumu- 
lated in the vessels of the lungs, which 
eventually became engorged with the 
stagnated blood, constituting congestion of 
the lungs. 

The animal, after having undergone 
severe exertion, may not exhibit any 
alarming symptoms until returned to the 
stable; then he will be noticed standing 
with his hedd down, legs spread out, the 
eyes wildly staring or dull and sunken. 

he breathing is very rapid and almost 
gasping, the body is covered with per- 
spiration in most cases, which, however, 
may soon evaporate, leaving the surface of 
the body and the legs and ears cold; the 
breathing is both abdominal and thoracic,.| 
the chest rises and falls and the flanks are 
powerfully brought into action. If the 
pulse can be felt at all it will be found 
beating very frequently, one hundred or 
more toa minute. The heart may be felt 
tumultuously thumping if the hand is 
placed against the chest behind the left 
elbow, or it may be scarcely perceptible. 
The animal may tremble all over the body. 
If the ear is placed against the side of the 
chest a loud murmur will be heard, and 
perhaps a fine cracking sound. 

No intelligent person should fail to 
recognize a case of congestion of the lungs 
when brought on by overexertion, as the 
history of the case is sufficient to point out 
the ailment. The disease may also arise 
from want of sufficient pure air in stables 
that are badly ventilated. In all cases of 
suffocation the lungs are congested. It is 
also seen in connection with other diseases. 

Treatment.—If the animal is attacked by 
the disease while on the road stop him im- 
mediately. Do not attempt toreturn tothe 
stables. Ifhe is in the stable make ar- 
rangements at once to insure an unlimited 
supply of pure air. If the weatheris warm, 
out in the open air is the best place, but if 
too cold let him stand with head tothe 
door. By no means have him walked, as is 
sometimes done. Let him stand still: he 
has all he can do if he obtains sufficient pure 
air to sustain life: If he is encumbered with 
harness or saddle remove it at once and be- 
gin rubbing the body with cloths or wisps 
of hay or straw. This stimulates the cir- 
culation in the skin, and thus aids in re- 
lieving the lungs of the extra quantity of 
vlood that is stagnated there. If you have 
three or four assistants let them go to work 
with enthusiasm, rub the body and legs 
well, until the skin feels natural: rub the 
legs until they are warm, if possible: rub in 
over the cold part of the legs an application 
of any liniment recommended for the same 
— in the treatment of bronchitis, but 

0 not apply it to the chest. When the cir- 
culation is re-established, put bandages on 
the legs from the hoofs up as far as possible. 
Throw a blanket over the body and let the 
rubbing be done under the blanket. Dif- 
tusible stimulants are the medicines in- 
dicated. Brandy, whisky (or even ale or 
beer if nothing else is at hand), either, and 
tincture of arnica are al] useful. Two 
ounces each of spirits of nitrous ether and 

alcohol, given as a drench, diluted with a 
int of water, every hour until relief is af- 
orded, is among the best of remedies. But 

if it takes too long to obtain this mixture, 
give a quarter of a pint of whisky in a pint 
of water every hour,or the same quantity of 
brandy as often, or a quart of ale every 

hour, or an ounce of tincture of arnica in a 

wt of water every hour until five or six 

oses have been given. If none of these re- 
medies are at hand,two ounces of oil of tur- 
pentine, shaken with a half pint of milk 
may be given. This will have a beneficia 








effect until more applicable rem edies ar 
obtained. A tablespoontul of aqua amf 
monia (hartshorn), diluted with a pint o 

water and given as a drench every hour 
has undoubtedly been of Ceped service in 
saving life when nothing else could be ob- 
tained in time to be used with benefit. If 
the foregoing treatment fails to be followed 
by a marked improvement after seven or 
eight hours’ perseverance, the animal may 
be bled from the jugular vein. Do not take 
more than 5 or 6 quarts from the vein, and 
do not repeat the bleeding. The blood thus 
drawn will have a tarry appearance. 

When the alarming symptoms have sub- 
sided active measures may be stopped, but 
care must be used in the general treatment 
of the animal for several days, for it must 
be remembered that oe be fol- 
lowed by pneumonia. The animal should 
have a comfortable stall, where he will not 
be subjected to draughts or sudden changes 
of temperature: he should be blanketed and 
the legs kept bandaged. The air should be 
pure, a plentiful supply of fresh cold water 
always before him, and a diet composed 
principally of bran mashes, scalded oats, 
and grass, if in season. When ready for use 
again he should at first receive moderate 
exercise only, which may be daily increased 
until he may safely be put at regular work. 


“DOPING” TO BE STOPPED. 





The eastern Jockey Club has undertaken 
to put an end to the reprehensible practice 
of “doping” horses, and, as a starter, has 
formulated the following rule which comes 
up for adopt‘on at its next meeting: ‘“‘Any 
person who shall be proved to have stimu- 
lated the speed of a horse by the use of 


drugs, whether administered by hypoder- 
mic or any other method, or who shall 
have used appliances, electrical or mechan- 
ical, other than the ordinary whip and 
spur, Shall be ruled off.” ‘‘Doping,”’ as it 
called, is the injecting under the skin of 
the animal of some liquid stimulant, such 
as cocaine, morphine, etc. It is given to 
sulky horses to make them run kindly; it 
is administered to thick-winded animals to 
ease their breathing apparatus; to horses 
with bad legs so that no pain will be felt by 
the thoroughbred when racing; it is used 
by unscrupulous persons to make a horse 
dull and stupid. Almost every owner and 
trainer at the outlaw tracks carries a 
“dope” outfit with him and uses it as his 
interest in the pool-box or betting ring dic- 
tates. 

The “dope” was first tried at the notori- 
ous Guttenburg track, and its inventor is 
said to have been one Doe King. What in- 
gredients he used has never been discover- 
ed, but he always claimed that his partic- 
ular “‘dope’’ never harmed the horse, and 
the fact that horses under his treatment 
raced for years after being treated by him, 
seems to favor the truth of his assertions. 
However,there is nodisputing the fact that 
the “‘dopes’’ now in use do harm the ani- 
mals on which they are used, and that 
serious consequences have resulted on the 
tracks from the anima] treated becoming 
uncontrollable. Ring is said to have first 
had his attention called tothe use of some 
stimulant as a means of making a horse run 
better when suffering from an ailment or had 
a sulky temper, by listening to the story 
of the old darkey in Kentucky who was 
laboring to start a baiky mule up a hill. 
While doing his best and not accomplish- 
ing anything, he was accosted by an im- 
pecunious but sharp young medical student, 
who asked him what he would give to have 
that mule started. The darky promptly 
responded ‘two bits.’”’ The student ac- 
cepted,pulled out a hypodermic syringe ana 
asmali bottle of turpentine, loaded the 
syringe, and telling the darkey to keep out 
of the way, injected the turpentine into the 
mule’s flank. There was a roar, a rush of 
mule and wagon up the hill ata terrific 
gait, the dust flying, and the mule and 
wagon disappeared in the distance. Theold 
darkey,when he had recovered from hissur- 
prise, looked anxiously after his team, and 
saw it was still going. ‘‘Boss,” he said to 
the student, ‘“‘what did you say dat stuff 
costs?” ‘Two shillings a squirt,” said the 
student. ‘Den, boss, gib me two squirts; 
I done got to cotch dat mule.” Ring 
thought there might be -something in the 
story, and tested it. It worked even better 
than it did on the darkey’s mule. ‘‘Doped,”’ 
a plug would win one day,and without dope 
would be in the ruck the next. Then 
everybody went into the business, and 
“doping” is general at what are called out- 
lawed tracks, and on the quiet at a good 
many others. It is difficult to detect 
the fact that the dope has been admin- 
istered except by the actions of the horse, 
as thesystem has been so perfected that the 
drugs can be administered without leaving 
a mark, the use of the hypodermic syringe 
having been virtually abandoned. It will 
have to be through such close observance 
of the symptoms produced that any action 
on the part of the officials must be founded. 
The adoption of such a rule as the one not- 
ed above wiil have some effect, especially if 
the officials show a disposition to inquire 
into every case of in-and-out running; but as 
the dope can be administered in a second of 
time, and while the horse is being got ready 
for a start, or when on his way to the post, 
and neither the jockey, the starter or the 
judges, be aware of the fact, the difficulty 
of detection will be readily seen. 

_After a horse has been “doped” for a 
time, he is useless on the track without it. 
Just like an old toper saturated with 
liquor, it requires more liquor to make him 
exert himself. The ‘‘dope” can also be used 
to stop a horse as well as to help him win, 
so its use by the ey oe can be made 
to pay big profits, and this will encourage 
— whenever there is a favorable oppor- 

y. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 





THE number of horses received at the 
Chicago stock yards in 1896 was 106,000, and 
-~ number sold there was a little over 98,- 


CuIcago is to have a horse show next 
fall, in connection with the fat stock show. 
At least the Illinois State Board of Agri- 
culture has so decided, but may change its 
mind before that time arrives. 


At Grosse Pointe, about eight miles 
above Detroit, once the scene of great 
speed contests on the ice between the early 

rench settlers, a track has been laid out, 
and the cutters are again spinning merrily 
over the frozen surface of Lake St. Clair. 
The drivers are generally Americans, 
however, and the horses understand 
United States. 

Don L., 2:12, a record made at the De- 
troit Blue Ribbon meeting last year, has 
been purchased by Robert Bonner. Don L. 
is a brown gelding, 7 years old, and is cred- 
ited with showing a mile in 2:0914 in his 
work. As Mr. Bonner never races his 
horses, it will probably never be known 
how fast Don. L. is. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 

JERSEY CATTLE, bred for intrinsic value, in- 
dividual merit and future usefulness. Rich cream 
and butter product, coupled with fine form:and good 
constitution first consideration. Stock for sale. 
O. J. BLISS & SON, Silver Creek, Allegan Co., Mich. 


Great Closing Out Sale 


OF THOROUGHBRED STOCK 
At Riverside Stock Farm, 


including Jersey Cattle, Poland-China Swine, 
Shropshire and Merino Sheep. Comeand make 
selections or write at once for prices. Address 

L. ARNOLD ESTATE, Plainwell Mich. 











SHEEP. 
SHEEP for SALB.—A choice lot 


HAMPSHIR of all ages and both sex. 


Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co.,Mich. 


Qancrsnins HALL STOCK FARM.—A gene, lot 
yearling rams from imported stock, good 
enough to head any flock. Also yearling and two- 
ear-old ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram 
ambs: none better. L. 8S. Dunham, Concord, Mich 




















When writing to advertisers mention MICH, FARMER. 


TERROR TO TICKS! 
THE NON-POISONOUS 


ZENOLEUM 


SHEEP DIP. 
WHY? 
Because it kills Ticks, and rhices cures 
es up Fogt 








eans Pp 
f ZENOLEUM makes 
allons Ot Best Sheep Dip. 
Proof and prices upon request. 
We want agents everywhere, Address the 
ZENNER-RAYMOND DISINFECTANT CoO., 
16 Atwater Street. DETROIT, MICH, 


m 
One 
100 











Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






iyoy JE, 
y J. Kh. 
Gom bault 
ex-Veteri- 


OR SALE.—Young Poland-China sows bred to 
Prince U.8., he py Corwin King. Choice L. B. 
cockerels $1 each. E. D. Bishop, Woodbury, Mieh. 





OLAND-CHINAS.—Large, growthy spring sows, 
bred to Wiikes U.S.,for Marco and April far- 
row. Boars allsold. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 





R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
.swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable p ices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIKES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MEKCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 


Pokaan Cae ae sows already bred 
One male pig, also M. B. Turkeys and B. P. Rock 
cockerels. A fine thoroughbred Jersey Buli for 
sale. O. B. ROBBiNS, Edwarusburg, Mich. 











YiCronta SWINE.—One yearling boar, also a 
few spring boars. Gilts ail sold. Choice fall 
pigs. Cc. G, ROBINSON, Mason, Mich. 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE, forsaie*bomsexese” 
H. D. HALL, Martin, Mich. 

POLAND CHINAS. issicatuceus, °° 1° 
E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 

POLAND-CHINA SOWS sired by U. S. Wilkes 


and bred to Wooa’s Model. First piize yearling 
boar at State Fair. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS, Sonne boars aud sows of 
high quality and best breedi g. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 

















Large English Berkshire Swine, 2iss.of, Sep 


for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt Morris, Mich 


THE PLUM HILL HERD gicrtnorn cattic'3 P- 
Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 
for sa'e. C. M. BRAY, §t. Johns, Mich. 


Poland-China Pigs for Sale, pov spre ana 
head to select from. Also Light Brahma chicks. 
DOUGLASS HALL, Hastings, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, is 
Write for prices. Large English Berkshire Swine, 














SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 

Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest best Bliste ever used. Takes the place 
of ait tin ments 








| gt BLOODED Cattle, Sheep,Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogs. 150 engra’ 8. 


N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 





‘or mila or severe action. 
mishes from Hi 









orses or Cattle. 


all Bunches or Ble: ‘ 
As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore Thee he histo” 

WE GUARANTEE Scus¥.c'earentatt 
CAUSTIC BALSAM will 

prod: 1 t whole bottle of 


uce more actual results than a 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever ie. 

Every bottle of Caustic B {sam sold is Warran- 
ted to give satisfaction. cos 1.5 per bottle. Sold 
Tae ap Sy ang oy 
testimonials, etc. Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
ON EA EE 





Maple Row Herd of Poland-Chinas, 


A choice lot of spring pigs forsale at prices that 
are right. Breeders recorded in O.P.C.R. Cor- 
resp7ndence and insvectien invited. 

E. J. & L. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, Mich. 


F ere want a fine Poland- 
China pig or large M. B. 
turkeys or B. P. R. chicks 
come and see us or write 
either WILLARD PERRY 
or M. H. BURTON, Hast- 
ings, Mich. 















Directory of Live Stock Breeders 


CATTLE. 


OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 


F. & B. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
¢ ers of registered RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Olney and Sultan heads the herd. 


Ww. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., breeders 
of registered Shorthorn cattle of extra milking 
families. Stoek forsale. No bulls except calves. 


20 HEAD |Petod, Basten Gatti. 


A.B. & C. 1. BURLEIGH,Mazon,I11. 


FOR SALE Young Shorthorn Bulls, Bates and 

®* Cruickshank tops; also a few 

heifers of excellent breeding. Farms for sale. 
THE A. P. COOK CO. Ltd., Brook!yn, Mich. 


MONEY IN GOOD CATTLE! 


INone in Scrubs, 
Good Merinos will soon be wante4. 


TWO COOD BULL CALVES, 
old enough for.service, at right prices. 
Visit or write SPRINGBROOK for what you need. 
W. E. BOYDEN. Delhi Mills, Mich. 





























10 GIVEN AWAY. Same 
thing, when you can 
buy a pair of show pigs for 
price other breeders c 

for one. Wm. W. Balch, 
breeder of Improved Ches- 


ter Whites, Deford, Mich. 





O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor 
. the Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
CHESTER.WHITES. I now havea fine stock 
of young breeders on hand 
Come and inspect my herd 
if convenient; if not, write 
your wants. 
Choice Light Brahma 
cockerels $1 each. 














hog's. 
‘a 1129 


Tw © weighed 
for breeders 
first % this 


2806 iss yoar- 


DESCRIPTION FREE. 


LB SILVER, Cleveland 0. 























STOP THOSE HOCS FROM ROOTING 
If you want to be SURE of stopping them, get the Wolverine 
Hog Ringer and Rings. For sale by al hardware stores, or 
we will send by mail, one Double Ringer and 100 Rings on 
receipt of 75c. Address H 

Patentees and Manufacturers, Tecumseh, Mich. 


EESON BROS. & CO., 
Mi 
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Cracks, in horses,Cracked and Ohapped T: 
externa! sores in man is BICKMORE’S CALL : 
of labor—you work the horse and cure him at the same time. 
» Sample for 10 cents—enough to cure 1 horse. Fully Guaranteed. 
t = Box 704, i?) N ME 


ALL CURE. No loss 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
RAISING GEESE. 








I see in the Jan. 23 issue of the FARMER, 
a gentleman wishes information in regard 
to raising geese. As I have bred and raised 
geese for 10 years, I will give my experi- 
ence. First, I willsay a few words in re- 
gard to the breeding stock. It matters not 
which breed is kept, but I breed the 
Toulouse and think they are best for fancy 
or market, although a cross between the 
Toulouse and common goose is very good 
for market, often growing larger than the 
pure bred, asing a Toulouse male and the 
common female. But my experience is not 
to keep any of the half breeds for next 
year’s breeding stock. 


Geese I find do much better to be mated 
in pairs, and not three females to one gan- 
der as some breeders suggest. Also do not 
be afraid of breeding birds getting too old, 
but after getting a pair once mated leave 
them together for a number of years. 

For a place for the female to make her 
nest in, take a large store box, which can 
be had at almost any clothing house for 15 
or 20¢e, er in some quiet place where 
she will not be disturbed, especially if one 
iutends letting the goose incubate. 

If a person wishes to raise a large number 
he may take all the first eggs away and set 
under hens, allowing not more than five 
eggs toone hen. Again, if set under hens 
one must watch very close about hatching 
time, as some will! kill the goslings as soon 
as hatched; but they usually will take care 
of them. 

If they are to be raised with the hen, 
build a small yard of twelve-inch boards, 
placing a box in one corner for the hen, 
which she should be kept in until the 
goslings learn the call of their foster moth- 
er,the boards being to keep them from run- 
ning away. After having put the goslings 
in the yard they should be watered, but not 
enough to get all wet. For the first few 
days the feed should be bran mixed with 
water, or better yet, add a little stale bread 
which has been soaked in milk. This may 
be for the first week. Always have plenty 
of water to drink. After this add a little 
corn meal to the bran, and increase the 
meal as the goslings grow older; but do not 
forget the green feed from the first. The 
first green in spring is dandelion, and later 
the nettle, which is very much relished by 
goslings, and acts as a regulator, keeping 
them healthy. The greens should at first 
be’ chopped fine, but as the goslings grow 
older they can pick it to pieces. After they 
begin to feather out they can be fed on 
grain, and let run at large where they can 
get plenty of water or grass. 

SHIAWASSEE Co., Mich. V. E. JOSENHAUS. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 





It has been a long time since I wrote you. 
I have been very busy and hardly had 
time to write, but while in Detroit attend- 
ing the poultry exhibition, I called upon 
the editor and found him in his lair, and he 
made me promise to write. We have had a 
very favorable winter for our poultry;have 
had no trouble with frosted combs, and 
have had plenty of eggs without any extra 
trouble or feed. But we must look out 
now and see that we have our fowl house 
in good condition, or we may regret it, and 


frosty combs and no eggs will remind us of 
our neglect. The poultry will stand very 
cold weather and not freeze, if the wind 
does not blow upon them; therefore, if we 
will get some heavy paper (which is very 
cheap) and tack it upon the sides, we need 
not fear the cold doing our birds any harm. 

In regard to feed,we feed cooked potatoes 
and bran every morning, and corn at night. 
We have some rye that is not threshed, and 
we put a few bundies of this into the 
scratching pen; they enjoy it very much, 
and it affords litter for them to scratch ip 
after the corn. We feed about four o‘cluck 
in the afternoon so they will have time to 
work at it and get well warmed up before 
going to roost. 

DUCKS. 

We also keep Pekin Ducks, and 
they have commenced to lay, something 
they never dia before in January. But 
the mild winter must be the reason, as we 
have not taken any extra care of them. If 
more farmers would keep ducks they would 
be well paid for their trouble, as ducks are 
very hardy and need but little care. In 
hatching young ducks one can do it under 
hens,and they can be let run with the hen 
after they are a week old, and no harm will 
come to them if there is no pond for them 
to run to, as they will not do well with 
much water until after they are fully 
feathered,and when ten or twelve weeks old 
they are ready for the market at a good 
price. Try the ducks, brother farmers, and 
see if you do not think it pays you. 

TURKEYS. 

It is only a few years ago that almost 
every farmer raised turkeys, but now we 
hardly see any around. hat can be the 


reason? Can any of our brother farmers 
tell us? We have never raised any turkeys 
at all, but we contemplate doing so if we 
can make out whether it pays to raise them, 
and we would like to have some of our 
farmer friends tell us through the FARMEs 





why they do not raise them as they used to 
in years gone by. One buyer in a neigh- 
boring town told me that he could not get 
half as many as he wanted, and he was 
perios nine cents per pound for them alive. 

eally, it seems to me that they could be 
grown for that price. Cannot someone who 
is posted write and tell us through this 
paper why farmers are not raising so many 
turkeys as formerly in the past few years. 

Cc. L. HOGUK. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
EXPERIENCE WITH CHICKENS. 





I have been reading ‘Poultry Notes.” I 
would like to give the Michigan farmers 
my experience with raising chickens this 
last year. In May, ’96 we purchased seven 
hens to start with; we had good success, and 
the 1st of October we had seven Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks that were old enough to lay 
eggs. The 1st of November there were seven 
White Leghorns that were old enongh to 
lay. The 1st of December there were 
six Brown Leghorns old enough tolay eggs. 
That will make twenty in all. 

We raised the chickens on a farm, and the 
8th day: of November we moved them 
tothe city. Then wehad to keep them 
in asma)l yard. To make the story short, 
those twenty young hens have laid forty- 
one dozen eggs since the 8th day of Na;. 
vember. 

Will some kind reader of the MICHIGAN 
FARMER please tell me what kind of ducks 
would be the most profitable to raise. 

WASHTENAW Co. MRS. M. J. FURNUM. 

[We think our correspondent will get more 
satisfaction and profit out of the Pekin than 
any other variety. They are hardy, fast 
growers, carry lots of flesh, and have good 
size. They are pure white in color, and look 


handsome when dressed.—Ep. FARMER. | 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
LIKES GEESE. 





I saw in the FARmeER of Jan 23d, queries. 
from Subscriber, of Oakland couuty, about 
geese. I have some very tine Toulouse 
geese; have raised them several years. 
They will lay three different times if not 


allowed to sit. I usually put the first lay- 
ing under hens. As the weather is cold 
then, care must be taken to gather the 
eggs as soon as the goose leaves her nest 
keeping them in a moderately warm place 
so as not tochill. Lay on cotton batting 
turn every day until put under the hens. 
When I decide to let the goose hatch,either 
the second or third laying, I leave the eggs 
undisturbed in the nest. The goslings 
hatched by hensI put ina pen, feed bread 
and milk, with lettuce or onion tops cut 
fine and mixed. Also plenty of fresh water 
and grass. All that is required when 
hatched by the mother goose is fresh water 
and nice grass. I think they are the finest 
and easiest poultry to raise, and about two 
weeks before Christmas you are sure of a 
good price,aside from a nice supply of feath- 
ers. MRS. T. M. SOUTHWORTH. 
HILLSDALE Co., Mich. 


POULTRY NOTES. 








There is an abundance of green food on 
nearly every farm, even during the winter 
and spring, but the poultry yard is the last 
place to be thought of for its disposal. 
Even when it is given, it is,as likely as not, 
in an unavailable shape. There is little 
use in throwing raw potatoes or bagas out 
to the hens, but when cooked they are eat- 
en readily enough. The same is true of 

umpkins, squashes and many other things. 

he little extra care in preparing them in 
a way relished by the fowls is well repaid 
7 vq saving of grain and in the better egg 
yield. 


* * 


* 

Naturalists say that the prehistoric 
hen was thirteen feet high. She could 
not fly, but could run at a high rate 
of speed and when it come to a square fight 
she was a match for almost anything. aCves 
furnished her a habitation, and she subsist- 
ed on animals, including human beings in 
her bill of fare. It is safe to say that the 
man of the period was not a chicken fancier. 

* * 


* 

The fertility of eggs depends upon man 
conditions which are ordinarily overlooked. 
Too many hens in a flock, or birds that are 
too young, overfeeding, cold weather, 
inactivity, all have an effect. After a 
long winter the eggs do not hatch well, 
probably because the hens have _ be- 
come weakened. The remedy is to see that 
the flock is reduced to a reasonable size in 
the fall, to use only mature fowls for 
breeding, and to keep them well through 
the winter. 


There is frequent ey for a food 
ration for laying fowls. ‘This is a difficult 
question to answer as so much depends up- 
on the breed and the manner of oe A 
quart of grain at night for sixteen hens, 
with an equal amount of mush in the 
morning, will come near an average. A 
pound of cut green bone may be substi- 
tuted for the morning meal three or four 
times a week, or the bone may be mixed 
with the mush, cooked vegetables, etc., 
and fed every day. The heavy_ breeds 
need more attention than the Mediter- 
raneans as they are less given to exercise 
and fatten more easily, F, D. W. 


* 
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DELAY MEANS DECAY 


A house and barn, farm tools, wagons, bug- 
gies, everything isimproved with paint. There 
are almost as many different kinds of paintas ‘= 
there are things to be painted. hy Ge 
THE SHERWIN-WiLLIAMS Buccy PAINT 
was made originally to paint buggies with, but 
it is just the thing to use on articles requiring 
an out-door exposure—porch and lawn chairs, \\ 
boats, benches, etc.—where a fine varnish fin- AR 
ish is wanted. Hf SP 

Our booklet, ‘Paint Points,’’ tells of the Way 
different kinds of paint, tells what is good ‘& 

= paint, what is bad paint, tells how to paint and 
Nes what to paint, tells how to take care of your brushes. It can be had for the 
Nef asking. You may not be thinking about paint to-day, but send for “ Paint ‘CS 


(jG) Points’? anyway — it will keep. ae 
| Ij A x 
iw THE S a are sold by over 10,000 dealers, and are (\ga4 
S24 E SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS the best paints for all paintablethings, 


NEW YORK. MONTREAL. 


FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, 13 MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, 0. 
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s sure to follow the use of the 
5 New Successful Incubator 





THE JOY OF SUCCESS 





Incubation and Poult 


DES MOINES INCUBAT! 


EASTER EGGS.. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING—EGG@S 








t e@ pre- 
ared by our REEN => we 
BONE cuTT Feo: 
nly cutter awa 
World’s Fair. Cuts easi 





SAUMENIG! 


Made on the best lines, of the 
best material known tothe art. 
HEATS WITH HOT WATER 
Entirely automatic; will hatch 

that can _be hatched. 


THE INVINCIBLE HATCHER co., 
Bois SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 




















hickens BY STEAM 


With the MODEL 
EXC 


ncubator 





M operation. ef _ priced 
Gire Mj first-class Hatcher made. 
3 ani. 
Quin 





Send 
Tins. Catalogu 


M. B. TURKEYS of different families of pure 
e¢ breeding. Also B. P. Rocks at the old stand. 
J. F. ROBBINS. Gun Lake, Mich. 


ULTRY.—For catalog'of leading varieties ad- 
dress MILLER BROS., Beddow, Mich. 








BE beautiful Barred P. Rocks, exclusivel 
High scoring, thoroughbred stock. 
Pee rd Strains. Cockerels. $2 to 82.50 

r e 


Pitkin 
KE. M. KIES, Reading, ticks 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


PRICES REASONABLE 


of 30 leading varieties of high class 
Poultry and Eggs. We never fail te 
win whenever shown. 
* everything we sell. New Catalo 
for 1897 printed in colors will be mailed 
free. JOHN BAUSCHER,Jr. Box 46,Freepert, I, 











BUY NO INCUBATOR 


And pay for it before giving it 
‘ a trial. —_ 


Tho frm who ia 2’ 

let you try their incalarse 
before buying it has no faith 
in their machine. We will 


h 
sell you ours 
Not acent until tried, and a ON TRIAL, 
child can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 
We won First Prize World’s Fair, and will 
win you fora steady customer if you will only 
Our large catalog will cost 


illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 
Von Culin Incnbator Co., Box 1330, Delaware City, Del. 








THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR. Incubator 
j= nace wm he siraplest — 
GRO. ERTEL 00. QUINCY ILL. 


162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breedersinthe world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively Send for 168 page catalog. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 














Talbot’s Spring Evener. Saves horses, harness 
and wagons. Use on any wagon or implement. Price 
$1.50; circulars free. G. H. TALBOT, Lansing, Mich. 









»STEAM.. 2 ’ TO WORKINGMEN 
ENGINEERING fytc-*: =o PROFESSIONAL MEN 
(Stationary, Marin PEA LY YOUNG MEN 


and Locomotive.) 
Mechanical Drawing 
Electricity 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
Civil Engineering 


|} and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Free 
Circular and References 
“ Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 


Surveying & Mapping UB The International 
English Branches @ Correspondence Schools, 
Book Keeping ~ Box 866, Seranton, Pa, 





ng. Used every- 
where, Catalog FREE. Address 


0. B. THOMPSON & SONS, 
River Street, YPSILANTI-MICH. oma 
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The Detroit College of Commerce, 


SHORTHAND INSTITUTE AND S0HOOL OF TELEGRAPHY. 
$75 to Graduate in either ment. Write 
for College Journal to WM. E. CATON, Supt.s 
11 to 17 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. 
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To —_ introduce into new localities Dr. Horne’s New Im- 
ry lectric Belts and Appliances, THE BEST ON 

ARTH, warranted to cure without medicine all chronic and 
ry sary of both sexes, we shall give away FREE 
@F ANY COST for advertising purposes, one hundred 








Nervousness, Dyspepsia, € pation, Torpid Liver, Throat 
Troubles, Epileptic Fits, Spinal Dissaces, Mears Troubles, 
Sleeplessness, Nervous Debility, Female Complaints, Cold Ex- 
tremities, General Debility, Kidney Complaints, Pains in the 
Back, Head and Limbs, and all weakneases of Men and Women. 
We shall not give away more than one belt to any one person,and 
not more than one in any locality, and shall give to such persons as 
we think are worthy sufferers. We mean just what we say, FREE 
OF ANY COST. There are no charges of any kind to be paid by 
you. Weare making this offer to introduce our Electric Belts and 
Appliances into new localities, believing that it will pay us in the 
end. If you are, in our opinion, a worthy sufferer we will give you 
one free. Send us your name and address with your waist measure 
and state nature of your d . Answer at once. All answers 
must be sent through the mails and received by us not later than 
March Ist, 1897, as that is the date on which we shall give away 
the belts and answer all letters received, Ad 

Dr. Horne Eleetric Belt & Truss Uo., Dept. (§3 Chicago, Ill. 


$1000 Reward Pii2.'c.n27.rersen, proving, thie advertise 
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A. SPENCER, of Dwight, Til. 
J iis HOX PRESS to bale THREE TOM 
ORE of hay in ten hours than any other 
two-horse press on the market, and his SMALL 
BALE PERPETUAL PRESS SUPERIOR to 
other perpetual press. For ITIONS, CIBCU 
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arniers’ Elubs. 





CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 





All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 





PRESIDENT—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 

VickE-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

SECRETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Directors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, Damon; 
F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Springport. 

All communications relating to the organization 
of'new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 








THE MINING SCHOOL. 





One of the questions the present legisla- 
ture-will be called upon to determine is the 
support to be given the Mining School dur- 
ing the next two years. There seems to be 
manifested, in the House of Representa- 
tives particularly, a well defined disposition 
to give the institution a thorough investi- 
gation before any appropriation bills for its 
further support by the State are given con- 
sideration. 

We believe this to be the proper course, 
and that it will be approved by every 
citizen of the State regardless of all pre- 
conceived opinions as to the rea] merits of 
the institution. 

Of one thing we may be certain, that 
the people of this State should know 
more of the work done at this institution 
than they now do. There is a feeling of 
distrust as to its being a practical necessity 
in the educational system of the State, and 
a great difference of opinion honestly exists 
as to the proper course to be pursued in the 
matter, even among those who have, at 
considerable pains and expense, taken ad- 
vantage of every possible opportunity to 
inform themselves as to the necessity for 
the maintenance of a separate State educa- 
tional institution of this class at so great 
an expense. 

In all fairness it must be admitted that 
che tovation Of the institution so far from the 
great majority the of taxpayers of the State 
militates strongly against a just apprecia- 
tion of its work by the general public. There 
is nothing so disastrous to that natural pub- 
lic sympathy and appreciation, upon which 
eventually every State institution must 
rely for its support, as to have its practical 
operations, or more truly yet, the practical 
results of its work, so far removed from the 
great majority of the people who support it. 

With these things in mind,we believe the 
House of Representatives did well to refuse 
to-concur with the Senate in making the 
special appropriation for the institution 
utitil more is known of the actual results it 
is accomplishing. The true merits and 
needs of the institution should first be de- 
termined, and the House committee by 
making the thorough and impartial inves- 
tigation in which they are engaged at the 
time of this writing, will be in position to 
report the facts as they actually exist, not 
only to the legislature but to the people of 
the entire State. 

It is especially fortunate that the House 
committee is headed by that man of ster- 
ling integrity in whom all classes of people 
have learned to have implicit confidence. 
Representative Kimmis to whom we refer 
is not only all this, but he is in other ways 
peculiarly fitted to lead in this investiga- 
tion. He is a natural student of public 
affairs. He goes to the bottom of every 
question he attempts to solve, and surface 
indications never deceive him. He is him- 
self a highly educated man, and respects in 
its highest and noblest sense every practi- 
cal effort toward providing for the sons and 
daughters of Michigan a thorough educa- 
tion. 

For these reasons we say unreservedly, 
that whatever be the final decision of the 
legislature in regard to the matter, the 
people of the State of Michigan will feel 
that they have learned more of the practi- 
cal workings of the Mining School through 
this investigation in charge of Representa- 
tive Kimmis, than they have ever been able 
to determine before. 

The claim which has been so widely pnb- 
lished throughout the State, at the instiga- 
tion of one or two indiscreet Northern 

Peninsula papers, that the farmers’ clubs 
in general, and this department in particu- 
lar, are bitterly and unreasonably attack- 
ing the Mining School, is wholly unwar- 
ranted by the facts inthecase. And in 
order that it may be thoroughly understood 
once and for all, by the people of this State, 


-«. 
a. 
Zi . 








that the position of this department, 
editorially, has been regarded by those in 
direct contro! of the institution, as dignified 
and courteous at all times,though not agree- 
ing with them as to conclusions, we pub- 


lish the following correspondence in full: 

Mining School, Director’s Office, Houghton, Mich. 
A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—I underst:nd that there has 
been much criticism of various State insti- 
tutions in the farmers’ clubs during the 
past year. I would esteem it a great favor 
if you would give me frankly and freely 
such criticisms as may have fallen upon the 
Michigan Mining School. If they are Just, 
then the evils should be remedied; if un- 
just, it would be but fair to give an 
opportunity for their correction. As the 

ichigan Mining School is the youngest of 
the State educational institutions, it is 
natural that it should be less favorably 
known than the others. 

Trusting you may find the opportunity to 
give me the information, I am very truly 
yours, M. E. WADSWORTH. 

Highland, Mich. 
Prof. M. E. Wadsworth, Director Mining School, 

Houghton, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—In accordance with your 
courteous request, I herewith submit, with- 
out argument, some of the reasons why, 
individually, I have urged that the Mining 
School should be abandoned by the State: 

ist. Its location must,of necessity,always 
make its maintenance an excessive expense 
to the State, and the support of the 
students while enjoying its privileges ex- 
ceeding!y burdensome to themselves. 

2d. Nearly all of the work can be done, 
and the greater portion of it is now done at 
the University of Michigan, at much less 
expense. ; 

3d. The number of Michigan students 
who have taken advantage of its oppor- 
tunities is not sufficient to warrant its 
continuance at so great a cost to the State, 
when so nearly the same course can be 
given at the University. 

4th. That part of the practical instruc- 
tion imparted at the Mining School which 
is dependent upon its location near the 
mines, is but a very small portion of the en- 
tire course of study offered there, and the 
benefit derived therefrom could be very 
quickly and more thoroughly acquired by 
the graduates of a mining engineering de- 
partment in the University in actual ex- 

erience after they had completed their col- 
ege course. J 

5th. Itisa debatable question whether 
it is the province of the State to maintain 
schools, colleges or departments of profes- 
sional education,except upon a self-support- 
ing basis. 

Hoping the above expression of personal 
opinion may make my position clear to you, 
I remain, very truly yours, A. C. BIRD. 
Mining School, Director’s Office, Houghton, Mich. 
A. C. Bird, Highland. Mich. 

DEAR Sir:—Your kind favor of the 15th 

inst., has been received. I thank you very 
much for your courteous statement and 
the opinions which you gave me. As a 
rule, there are two sides to every question, 
and very much depends upon the location 
or position one is in when looking at the 
same subject. I hope to be able to discuss 
the questions raised by you in another 
locality, but will not doit in this letter be- 
yond saying this,in so far as your first, 
second, third and fourth statements are 
concerned. Concerning these, I would say 
that so far as my knowledge and experi- 
ence goes, you are mistaken in all four. 
This is undoubtedly due to your position, 
and lack of knowledge of the people, the 
country, and the instruction given here. 
The agente d never has, never will, and 
never can do the work that is done here. 
lts situation renders+it impossible. Could 
it have done so,it would have long ago, 
for it started its mining engineering educa- 
tion in 1874 and graduated the last and 
only man left last year. Its course is 
obsulete and abandoned. If it could have 
done the work it would have rendered this 
institution a nonentity. The results show 
that this institution was necessary and 
valuable, and the University could never 
take its place. 
* Regarding the province of the State in 
higher education, I have only to say that 
itis a question of policy which applies to 
every higher educational institution in the 
State, especially in its earlier period. 

I would esteem it an additional favor if 
there are other objections to this institu- 
tion known to you, or reported to you by 
others, if you will kindly inform me, as I 
wish to promote cordial good will between 
the two sections, and enable the people of 
your section to understand exactly what 
this institution is doing. Although I am 
obliged to differ from you frankly in posi- 
tion, I respect the honorable way in which 
you hold yourself, and trust that no per- 
sonal ill will may come between us on 
account of any frank expression of our 
mutual opinions. 

Most cordially yours, 
M. E. WADSWORTH. 

In order that all may have the oppor- 
tunity of reading a full and complete state- 
ment of the position of Director Wads- 
worth on the points at issue, we have 
written him that these columns are open 
to him for that purpose at any time he 
may choose to avail himself of their use, 
and we believe that in an early issue our 
readers will hear more at length from the 
head of the Mining School. 

Our action in extending this invitation to 
Professor Wadsworth is in strict accord- 
ance with our invariable rulein the conduct 
of this department, to give both sides of 


every question a fair, courteous and rea- 


OHIO STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 





On January 12th, the organization of the 
Ohio State Association was perfected at the 
meeting called for that purpose at Columbus. 
Able papers on different phases of club work 
were presented by L. N. Bonham and H. 8S. 
Baker. The officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, C. E. Thorne, Wooster; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. T. Robinson, Tiffin; Secretary, E. 
KE. Elliott, Morning Sun. 

The Association starts off with a member- 
ship of twenty-six clubs, and is in the hands 
of practical and experienced men. 





—or 


LEGISLATIVE NOTES. 





Representative Eikhoff is preparing a bill 
providing that in all civil cases tried by 
juries in courts of record, nine, or more, of 
the twelve jurors shall be sufficient to find 
a verdict. 

a! * a $ 

It is reported in the daily papers that the 
Board of Regents at its last meeting decided 
not toask the present legislature for any 
special appropriations for the University. 
It is generally believed, however, that the 
special appropriations will be strongly urged 
before the legislature, although ostensibly 
the measures will not have the official sanc- 
tion of the Regents. 

* 


* 
* 


The feeling against the fee system as at 
present operated is becoming general. In 
almost all departments of the national 
government the system is being abolished. 
And during the last week Representative 
Madill has given notice that he will in- 
troduce a bill to repeal all acts allowing 
clerks of the supreme court of Michigan to 





receive fees incompensation for their serv- 
ices; and to provide for the payment over 
to the State of all such fees now received by 
said clerks, and to provide for the payment 
of an annual fixed salary to said clerks. 

* * 

Robert L. Hewitt, of the Secretary of 
State’s office, gives the cost to the State of 
collecting farm statistics at less than $17,- 
000, annually. He makes his estimates as 
follows, taken from the official records: 





fe Ss ee ee $12,000.00 
Compiling, publishing and distributing statistics: 
Paper used in blanks...............006 eon 8 67.71 
PRinting DIAMES....occce 130000660008 oe00 0008 101.58 
SERVE s ccucnvenss sae pabseh hcubehwsn ease 9.06 
PURI PRPCIODOR s 0 iss. cndsae  é0i'ses coke 1.25 
Oo eee eee 5.11 

Composition and press work on printed 
volumes ae neeen & 584.57 
Report paper used.... 151.97 
RETR kaw och snus a pee eemas 236.00 

Postage on reports, from supervisors and 
DERN ron ssne wih aannceanenseeen eee 340.00 
og RE eee oy pear 3,000.00 
$16,497.25 





ATTACKING THE TAX LAWS. 





We notice that the regular legislative as- 
saults have begun upon the tax laws of 
this state, several bills having been noticed 
and introduced for that purpose. The de- 
sign of these bills, in almost every instance, 
is to enable the wealthy lumbermen and 
speculative land owners to avoid the pay- 
ment of their just share of taxation and 
to throw as much as possible of the burden 
upon the farmers and small property own- 
ers of the state. For a long series of years 


these classes have been Known to the state 
officials as tax fighters and robbers, and 
they find plenty of tools in and around 
every legislature to assist them. Ever 
since the owning of large tracts of pine, 
and lumbering it, became an industry in 
Michigan, how to avoid the fair assess- 
ment of property and the honest payment 
of taxes, has been a study that has been 
reduced to a most: perfect science of dis- 
honesty and fraud. In the earliest days 
the method was to own the supervisors and 
treasurers, and when the taxes were re- 
turned, to.make a test case and get the 
courts to declare the assessment and levy 
irregular and void. When this became 
difficult or expensive, they invented what 
was termed a “clearance sale.” They got 
a law passed that all lands delinquent for 
five years should be sold, not for the 
amount of the taxes, but for what the 
owners offered for them. At that time the 
state recorded the delinquent lists as so 
much cash, paying the county, town and 
school districts the full amount of the tax 
values, and holding the lands subject to 
redemption to reimburse the state. - Under 
these so-called clearance laws, which the 
lumbermen lobbied through the legislature. 
there was sold from 1864 to 1891, a total of 
upwards of 135,000 descriptions of delin- 
quent tax lands. The amount of taxes due 
on the lands sold was $536,852.96. The state 
received at these sales $63,462.95, a net loss 
to the taxpayers of the state under this 
system, invented by the speculators and 
lumbermen for their especial benefit, of 
$473,390.01, which was charged back upon 
the farmers and honest taxpayers of the 
state. (A full resume of these so-called 





sonable treatment, 


‘clearance sales’’ will be found in the re- 





port of Auditor General Turner for 1895, 
pages 11 to 18. 

he tax law of 1893, (which I had the 
honor to draft or compile), does away with 
all chance for such swindling. In the first 
place the State, county, town and school 
district each carry their own delinquent 
taxes. This has put a stop to township 
and district officers levying exorbitant 
taxes* to be loaded upon the State, while 
they stole or squandered the money. It 
has put a Stop to “clearance sales’? which 
enabled these lumbermen and land specu- 
lators to let their Jands remain delinquent 
for five years and then bid them in at from 
one to ten cents a description, thus robbing 
honest taxpayers and the State for their 
sole benefit. Lands that are or have been 
delinquent for five years are now deeded to 
the State, and offered to actual settlers for 
fifty cents an acre. Because one millionaire 
lumberman who has been known for years 
at the auditor’s office as a chronic delin- 
quent, tax dodger and ‘‘clearance sale’’ 
speculator, has, under this law, lost 
slghty acres of land, the supreme 
court decreeing in favor of the poor man 
who paid the taxes and homesteaded it, 
there is a world of sympathy, and a flood 
of reportorial and editorial rhetoric let 
loose about the “‘confiscation of property,” 
even so eminent a friend of low taxes and 
the people as Gov. Pingree injecting the 
idea into his first message. Thelatest move 
is the introduction of ‘‘a bill to permit the 
redemption of lands sold for taxes and to 
govern actions at law and in equity involv- 
ing tax-titles and to provide for notice to 
owners, Occupants, incumbrances and lien- 
holders of tax-titles.” I beg-to Suagest to the 
statesman who fathers that bill that the 
present tax law performs all the things he 
seeks so far as is necessary. The only new 
idea is that the State shall hunt up seach 
individual taxpayer and serve a personal 
notice not only upon him but upon every 
other person, occupant, lienholder or hold- 
er of any incumbrance on the land. There 
are many cases where such a law would 
require service of process upon dozens o1 
persons living in different States. Such a 
law would defeat the collection of half the 
taxes in the State. It would be better to 
call it a bill toencourage fraud and deceit, 
and prevent the collection of all delinquent 
taxes. 

At the meeting of farmers’clubs in}Decem- 
ber that body declared for‘‘a more econowic- 
al and effective system for the collection 
of taxes upon non-resident lands.” Why 
don’t the clubs send in petitions at once, 
and thus stop some of the schemes of the 
tax dodgers? They should be heard from 
atonce. The present tax law should be let 
alone, or,if changed,made more simple and 
stringent. We who pay our own taxes and 
a large share of the taxes of the millionaire 
ljumbermen and land speculators should not 
sit still and let any more tax dodging and 
tax swindling schemes pass through the 
legislature and become laws. We can pre- 
vent it if we work together. The time is 
ripe for work. Cc. V. DE LAND. 





REPOR'Ls FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 


GRASS LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Grass Lake Farmers’ Club met at 
the home of the president, M. L. Raymond. 
A large company was present, and through 
the courtesy of the ladies’ literary com- 
mittee the time was given up to A. 
Green, a thoroughly posted man on nur- 
sery topics. His theme was, fruits, va- 
rieties and the best methods of culture. 
He advocated the idea that had the fruit- 
grower of forty years ago taken more pains 
in selecting the stock for his orchard and 
trimmed them properly, our farms would 
not be infested with such orchards as we 
now have. He further said, I find that 
plant life is analagous to animal life, and 
that if we plant scrub trees we will 
grow scrub fruit. He dwelt largely on the 
power that some plants have for fertiliza- 
tion while other plants utterly lack in 
this principle. For this very reason he 
advocated mixing varieties of the same 
plants or trees in setting out. Knowledge 
obtained by the aid of the magnifying glass 
is needed to determine whether or not the 


istils bear pollen. Plums are always per- 
ect flowered and can be fertilized by the 
cherry. 


Question, What is the origin of the Wild 
Goose plum? Ans.: Down in Tennessee a 
plum tree was found — in a place 
where wild geese congregate. Its fruit was 
so fine that it was found worthy of culti- 
vation. Hence the “wild goose plum.” 

Question, What causes plums to rot on 
the trees? Ans.: Probably due to climatic 
influences, or too much wet weather in the 
last stages of growth. What is the remedy 
for curculio? Ans.: The Bordeaux mix- 
ture, although shaking is better. To pre- 
vent sun scald, plant the trees twelve feet 
apart, and there will be enough foliage to 
protect the fruit. 

What will prevent mildew on grapes? 
Trim the vine at least three and a half feet 
from the ground and in such a way that 
there will be a free circulation of air 
among the vines, and then spray with 
Bordeaux mixture before the buds open. 

What is the fruit prospect for Michigan? 
The future prospect for the profitable 
raising of apples is good. Old orchards are 
dying out and few new ones are being set. 

he climate has changed and the old va- 
rieties must give place to the newer and 
hardier sorts, preferably the Russian va- 
rieties to be obtained from Minnesota. 

What varieties of strawberries will in- 
sure successful strawberries throughout 
the season? For early varieties: Warfield 
No. 2, fertilized with Mitchell’s early mid- 
season, and Haverland fertilized with Jay 
Gould. For late varieties: Eureka fertil- 
ized with Gandy or Parker Earle. A good 
compost for strawberries is, wood ashes 
one part, lime one part, and well rotted 
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barnyard manure five parts, with a good 
sprinkling of salt. 

In transplanting peach trees trim to a 
mere whip. As the buds start rub off all of 
them not needed to form the top, avoiding 
as much as possible making a crotch. 
Good healthy buds should be small and 
hard this time of the year. I should look 
with suspicion on big fat buds until all 
danger of frost is passed. The terminal 
buds should be pruned off each year, as the 
flow of sap is not usually sufticient to ripen 
so much wood. 

As the discussion on fruit had been pro- 
longed throughout the entire session, the 
other subjects were dismissed and the 
session closed. 

EK. W. CRAFTS, Reporter. - 
BURTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The first meeting of the Burton Farm- 
ers’ Club of the new year was held at the 
residence of George Snyder, of Middlebury. 
Under the head of, A review of the work of 
the Association Convention, Mrs. H. 
Mason, delegate to the convention, gave an 
extended report of the meeting. She spoke 
in the highest terms of praise of the papers 
read and the speeches made, and for the 
benefit of those who do not take the Micu- 
IGAN FARMER, in which many of them are 
published, she gave a brief synopsis of all 
of them. 

She said the convention was made up of 
real practical farmers; representative men 
and women from all parts of the state, and 
was a splendid success. 

A.C. Bird, of the MicHIGAN FARMER, 
has many admirers in our club, some of 
whom have become warm personal friends 
of his, and others feel that they know him 
through the columns of the FARMER. The 
club would be especially pleased to see Mr. 
Bird a member of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, and in accordance with this wish 
a petition to Gov. Pingree. was circulated, 
asking him to take this appoin'ment into 
favorable consideration. 

S$. GUILFORD, Cor. Sec’y. 
HOLLY CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The third annual meeting of this club 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Fagan. After the usual opening exer- 
cises the club was pleasantly entertained 
by a program of more than usual interest, 
consisting of readings, recitations, songs 
andimpromptu speeches. The usual dis- 
cussion of the question was omitted on ac- 
count of the annual election of officers. 

It was thought advisable to imitate the 
example of the State Association and elect 
a new set of officers, thinking perhaps it 
would create more interest and give new 
life and vitality to the club. The officers 
—_ elected by ballot and resulted as fol- 
ows: 

President, James S. Mitchell; Vice Pres- 
ident, John Fagan; Secretary, Mrs. T. P. 
Green; Corresponding Secretary, T. P. 
Green; Treasurer, Mrs. Dora Austin; Crop 
Reporter, David Mitchell; Committee on 
Program, Mesdames Fagan, Gould and 
Quick. 

President Mitchell, whu att nded the 
Farmers’ Institute at Milford, then gave 
the cluba vor? jnteene account of the 
proceedings. r. R. K. Divine followed 
with a few weil chosen remarks on the 
growth, prosperity and future prospects of 
the club, making special mention of the 
spirit of harmony and good will that pre- 
vails in the Association. Mr. Divine also 
presented the club with about thirty copies 
of the annual report of the State Horticul- 
tural Society, which he had secured for dis- 
tribution among the members,also copies of 
the crop report, ditch laws, ete. 

The next meeting will be held on Febru- 
ary 4th, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Gaylord. The question for discussion will be, 
How does the condition of the farmer com- 
pare with that of other classes in society? 

Cor. Sec’y. 
SOUTHWEST VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club met Jan. 14 with Mr. and Mrs. 
K'red Paine. After the usual opening exer- 
cises, we proceeded to the election of 
officers, with the following result: Presi- 
dent, E. Easler; vice-president, V. Easler; 
secretary, L. Prior; “chaplain, E. West; 
chorister, R. Perry; treasurer and reporter, 
M. Williams. 

After dinner the meeting was again called 
to order, and the afternoon was spent in 
music, readings and discussions. 


The first question, ‘‘Should the State sup- 
port a higher education?”? was thoroughly 
discussed, a}l agreeing that we should sup- 
port and maintain as high an education as 
possible without burdening ourselves with 
higher taxation. 

Second question, ‘Which is the most 
profitable crop for the farmer to raise?’ 
was not decided in favor of any one 
crop but for mixed farming. 

By this time the afternoon was nearly 
gone, and adjournment was in order. We 
adjourned to meet the second Thursday in 
February with Mr. and Mrs. E. Kasler. 

REPORTER. 


FARMERS’ UNION OF TECUMSEH. 


The union met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. B. F. DePare of Macon, with a good 
attendance and much interest. The union 
ao in both interest and member- 
ship. 

After listening toa long and interesting 
literary program, the following question 
was taken up: ‘Recognizing the fact that 
legislation affords the only proper remedy 
for financial ills and agricultural depres- 
sion, how shall we proceed to obtain relief?” 
Disenssion opened by Dr. D. W. Laree, fol- 
lowed. by Eldridge Lowe, C. Lowe and 
L. H. McConnell. 

Dr. Laree thought if we would lay party- 
ism aside, more might be accomplished. 

Eldridge Lowe thought the contraction of 
the currency bad much todo with the pres- 
ent hard times. His paper was very 
instructive and interesting. i 

C. Lowe thought the tariff an unjust tax 


and very injurious to the masses. He 
thought there should be a general reduction 
in public salaries. 

. H. McConnell thought if there was less 
whisky drank there would be more wheat 
consumed, and that when the women were 
allowed to vote,temperance would be more 
popular. L. H. MCCONNELL, Cor. Sec. 


WEST AVON CLUB. 


The West Avon Club met at the home of 
George a in the village of Rochester, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 19, this date being fixed for 
the discussion of the association question 
for January. : 

A number of our members not being sub- 
scribers to the MIcHIGAN FARMER, Vice- 
President B. J.Fuller_ was requested to read 
the address of A. N. Kimmis, which was 
also discussed. 

There wus action taken with regard to 
the ladies’ share of questions, and it was 
decided to allow them one out of every 
three. 

The proceedings at Lansing were heartily 
endorsed, and the following resolution 
adopted: Resolved, That thisclub heartily 
support and endorse the workings of the 
State Association of Farmers’ Clubs. Com- 
mittee, B. J. Fuller and A. G. Griggs. 

MRS. L. W. FISHER, Cor. Sec. 
MEECH FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Our last meeting was held at the home of 
Chester Cabot, with his son Sebastian Cabot 
as chairman. 

Ed. King gave his experience in raising 
cows. He said, young heifers should not be 
allowed to become new milk cows until they 
are three years old, instead of at two years 
of age as heretofore practiced. Mr. King is 
a model farmer on hislittle forty-acre farm, 
and makes money if any one can do so. 

Chester Cabot is a well-to-do farmer, 
aged eighty-six, and who has had seventy 
years actual experience in farming. He 
said he had never known farming to be so 
depressed as at the present time, and that 
he did not believe that the future would 
make any difference, for the farmers are not 
organized like other business men. 

All present agreed that the tariff on beans 
PPeci be raised to fifty cents a bushe 
which would raise the price accordingly an 
bring the price near the cost of raising. 

As there are prospects of our county seat 
being removed to Lansing from Mason each 
member favored it,as all present were more 
conveniently located to —e Stillsome 
thought the general good of all the people 
in the county should be considered. Atour 
next meeting the question of fall plowing 
will be taken up. 

GEO. W. BREWER, Cor. See’y. 
RICHMOND AND RILEY FARMERS CLUB. 


The club met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Mesick, with a good attendance in 
spite of the rough roads. After the general 
business of the club was finished and an in- 
teresting literary program carried out, the 
question of the day was takenup: Whatis 
the best time for a farmer to sell his pro- 
duce? ; ¢ 

The majority were in favor of disposing 
of a crop as soon as itis ready for market; 
for there is always so much waste from 
shrinkage and other causes, that unless the 
price raised considerably, a farmer would 
not realize as much after holding a crop any 
length of time. Then the use of the money 
to most farmers is an important considera- 
tion. 

On the other side it was urged that if sold 
at once it would surely bring prices down. 
It was held that farmers ought to plan to 
have some product of the farm to dispose of 
at different seasons of the year,as this would 
keep him in easier circumstances. Some 
thought it best to keep some grain over in 
case crops were a failure the next year. 
But this, in a country where the crops are 
so diversified, seems an unnecessary pre- 
caution. 

The next meeting is to be held at James 
Mesick’s on Feb. 2d. 

MRS. JOSEPH STEPHENSON, Cor. Sec’y. 
OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The last regular meeting of the Olive 
Branch Farmers’ Club, which was also the 
annual meeting, was held Saturday, Jan. 
23d, 1897, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Taylor, four miles north of Clarkston. The 
day was a most furbidding one in point of 
weather, and yet about 40 persons were in 
attendance. At two o’elock in the after- 
noon they were called to order by the Vice- 
President, Mr. D. M. Garner. After the 
regular formalities of opening, the literary 
exercises were proceeded with, these con- 
sisting of a piano solo by Mrs. Chas. Mil- 
ler, a very excellent paper on ‘‘Manners”’ by 
Miss Ella Taylor, and a vocal solo, ‘‘The 
Sailor’s Song,’”’ by Miss Mary Jones. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Harrison Walters’ Crop Report, 
the election of ofticers for the year ensuing 
was entered upon, this resulting as fol- 
lows: 

President, Mr. Wm. Jones; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. J. Taylor; Secretary, Mr. Ed- 
win Foster; Press-Reporter, Rev. W. S. 
Buck; Treasurer, Mr. Harrison Walters; 
Crep-Reporter, Mr. R. K. Divine; Chap- 
lain, Rev. F. G. Ling. 

Retiring speeches were made by the 
officers present whose terms had expired. 
The report of ne showed there 
were’ 91 names on ‘the roll last year; the 
deaths during the year were Rev. Loomis 
Chandler and Mrs. John A. Divine, and 
there had been quite a large increase of 
members. 

President Jones appointed the committee 
on program to continue another year, this 
consisting of Mesdames, Garner, Wright 
and Walters. : 

Rev. M. E. Lyon and wife of Seymour 
Lake were received as honorary members. 

Mr. R. K. Divine distributed printed re- 
ports of the State Horticultural Society for 
1894 and 1895. 

The question box brought forth a number 
of interesting as well as amusing inquiries. 





The discyssion of one question took form in 





the following which was unanimously pass- 
ed: ‘Resolved, That it is the expression 
of this Club that a uniformity of text-books 
in schools is desirable, and the books should 
be published by the State and furnished to 
the pupils at a price barely covering cost.” 
The next meeting will be with Mr. and 
Mrs. R. K. Divine, of Holly, when the 
question for discussion will be: ‘Would 
restriction of immigration affect farmers 
and farmers’ wives disadvantageously?” 
Mr. Leroy Brown was appointed to draft 
for that occasion a resolution against free 
railroad passes for legislators. After sing- 
ing and prayer, the members expressed to 
their host and hostess their appreciation of 
the very pleasant time they had enjoyed, 
and dispersed to their homes. REPORTER. 


Veterinary Department. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 














Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of fifty cents 
must accempany the letter. 





Boe SpAvIN.—Three-year-old colt has a 
small bog spavin. It does not lame him 
but spoils the sale of him. What do you 
advise me to do for him? A. J., Adrian, 
Mich.—Clip the hair off and apply caustic 
balsam once every two weeks. 


FEEDING SHEEP.—I am _ feeding forty 
head of sheep on ensilage and cull beans 
and pods—two feeds of ensilage and one of 


beans. Am I doing all right?—C. S., 
Chelsea, Mich.—If your sheep are healthy 
and thriving and doing all right on en- 
silage and beans and you have that kind of 
feed on hand I should not make any 
change. 


Loss OF APPETITE—INDIGESTION.—I have 
two Jersey cows; one calved last October; 
since then she has had no appetite. I feed 
corn fodder and linseed meal; have given 
salts and linseed oil as acathartic. E. A. 
D., Willis, Mich.—Give half an ounce com- 
pound tincture gentian, half an ounce 
tincture cinchona three times aday. Also 
one ounce ground ginger in each feed. 


RHEUMATISM.—One of my driving horses 
goes lame at times. The lameness shifts 
from one limb to the other, and as near as 


I can tell, he is worse during and just be- 
fore storms. What ails him and what had 
I better do for him? M. S., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.-—Your horse has rheumatism. Give 
ten grains salol and one dram nitrate of 
potash three times a day in feed. Change 
his feed. 


Worms.—I have a two-year-old colt that 
has worms. His coat is rough, hair long 
and he looks bad. Has fair life, but does 
not grow or gain a pound in weight. W.J., 
Midland, Mich.—Increase his feed. Keep 
his bowels a and give two drams ground 
gentian in his feed twice a day for thirty 
days. The gentian is an excellent tonic 
and will do him no harm, even if he has no 
worms. 





FIistuLA CAUSED FROM DEHORNING.—I 
had my cows dehorned last spring. One of 


them has not yet healed. The wound dis- 
charges pus; I have used tar. I fear the 
brain will soon become affected unless the 
wound is healed. A. H., Scotts, Mich.— 
Apply equal parts calomel, oxide of zinc 
and tannic acid twice a day. I do not think 
the brain will become diseased. If the dis- 
charge has a bad odor, then a portion of 
diseased horn should be removed, and until 
that is done I fear the sore wil! not heal. 


Rovupv.—For the past three weeks my 
chickens have been sick. They die after 
being ill three days. I have lost nine hens; 


they refuse food, heads swell and look bad. 
I cleaned their house and smoked it with 
sulphur. 1 have had the same trouble with 
my fowls for three years. C. E., Chelsea, 
Mich.—Your chickens die of roup. Clean 
your henhouse, burn their excrement and 
also burn any of the fixtures in the build- 
ing; wash the walls and floor with one part 
hichloride of mercury to five hundred parts 
hot water. Either kill or remove the sick 
ones to a place by themselves; it will not 
pay you to treat those that are diseased. 
Change their feed; keep them clean and 
give them citrate of iron in their water. 


ABSCESS.—I have a mare, nine years old, 
About two months ago her hair became long 
and her legs stocked some wheninstable. A 


week agoI drove her to market and back, 
about 20 miles, and the next morning the 
top of both shoulders were swelled quite 
rounding and have been so since. She has 
some fever in the swellings. She has a good 
appetite; have given her several brao 
mashes and her daily rations are four quarts 
of oats twice a day with hay and sowed 
corn. Itseems to hurt her alittle to put 
her head down to drink when pail is on 
ground. The swellings are not where there 
is any chance for the collar to bruise. H. 
J. V., Columbus, Mich.—An abscess is 
forming on top of withers. Give one dram 
iodide of potash three times a day. Apply 
acetate of lead one ounce, water one quart. 
Keep swelling wet with lotion. That may 
scatter swelling. If not, it will break open; 
then write me and I will prescribe for her. 


INDIGESTION.—A calf now six weeks. old 
has been fed all of its mother’s new milk. 
It did well up to the time it was two weeks 


old when it began to refuse its milk, and 
when it would drink it would soon after 
bloat up quite a little. At first I gave itone 
ounce of sweet nitre and one-fourth ounce of 
laudanum. Finding that did not help it any 
I went to a veterinary. He gave me a pack- 
age of Wilber’s seed meal. Have ucod that 
as directed but it doesn’t seem to help any. 
Now the calf will only eat morning and 
evening, and soon after eating it swells up 
as full as its hide will allow, and about six 
to eight hours later it will be as hollow asa 
gun barrel. I have several times given ita 
dose of epsom salts. T. W. C., Isoco Co., 
Mich.—Your calf has indigestion. You 
gave it too much sweet spirits nitre and 
laudanum at adose. Give one dram bicar- 
bonate of soda in each feed of milk and 
sterlize milk by heating it up to the boiling 
point—212 F. Better feed the calf every six 
hours, and less ata time. You may reduce 
the dose of soda as you think the case re- 
quires, 








UNCLE SAS sm. 


IMPROVED U. S. 


CREAM SEPARATOR’S 


RECORDS. 


















EXPERIMENT STATION 
RECORDS. 


0.01 
0.02 
0.03 


Cornell, . - 
Minnesota, - 

Vermont, - - 
Pennsylvania, - 0.04 
Indiana, . - Trace 
Ohio - - Mere Trace 
North Carolina, Trace 
Indiana, Bd of Ag’i No Trace 
Illinois, Less than 0.1 
Missouri, Under 0.1! 











The above records show that 


he has good reason for his 
pride, as no other Separator 
can truthfully point to records 
showing so complete separa- 
tion, leaving such a small per- 
centage of fat in the skimmed 
milk. It can be truly said that 
the Improved United States 


Cream Separator is not only not excelled ;—it is not equalled. 

It is equally successful in the hands of dairymen and creamery- 
men, as will be seen by the pamphlets furnished without cost by 
the VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt., a 

“w extracts from which will be given next week, 
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Hiliscellaneons. 


THE HOURS. 








Behind each hour there always lies another 

More like the first than brother unto brother, 

And thought can never find the first one or the last, 
In endless future nor in endless past. ~° 


No ending to the line and no beginning, 
Simply the clock of time forever ringing, 
A solemn fog bell tolling everlastingly 
Above the wan waves of u level sea! 


What does it mean, this ceaseless, sad procession 
Of hours? No halt, no change, no retrogression 
No haste, no swerving, no delaying, no retreat! 
Each like the last as pendulum beat to beat. 


The earth and moon grow ever old and older 
And human hearts grow warmer or grow colder 
While stealthy death creeps up all ties to sever 
The hours move in unbroken file forever. 


For they alone are free from all mutation, 
Exempt alike from death and from creation; 
They pass, and pass, and pass, and passing testify 
To infinite and imminent eternity. 
—Charles F. Johnson, in The Outlook. 


WHY KATE NUGENT DIDN’T 
MEET THE POEt. 








The “Young People’s Literary Society” 
of Branden was in a delightful state of ex- 
pectation and anticipation. On the coming 
Wednesday evening the first of a series of 
public entertainments was to be given. 
This was to consist of readings from his 


own poems by one of our younger poets, 
whose name had begun to be a household 
word. 
“Just to think,” cried Susie Haynes, as 
they sat discussing the details of the com- 
ing entertainment in the pleasant, inform- 
al way that made the organization popular 
among the young people of whom it was 
composed, ‘‘we’re going to have a real live 
oet among us! I can hardly wait for 
ednesday night, for I don’t think I ever 
saw & poet, and you all know what a curit- 
osity I am the unfortunate owner of.” 

“I suppose he’ll have long hair, dreamy, 
far-seeing eyes, and a rose—or will it bea 
hly?— in his buttonhole,’ laughed Daisy 
Brent. ‘Poets are all like that, aren’t 
they, Kate?” 

“TJ don’t know,” answered the girl ad- 
dressed as Kate. ‘‘Like the rest of you, I 
have never met a poet. But I fancy the 
soul of one must find expression in his face, 
andI shall be terribly disappointed if he 
does not look the poetry he writes. Like 
Susie, I ean hardly wait for Wednesday 
night to come, Iam so anxious to see him. 
I want to tell him how much I admire some 
of the poems he has written. I’ve always 
admired his poetry, and since it was likely 
that we were to have him among us, I’ve 
done nuthing but read it. I think I could 
recite nearly all his last volume if I were to 
try. I have made myself so familiar with 
it that I feel sure, if I form his acquaint- 
ance, I can convince him that he has at 
least one appreciative reader in Brandon.” 

“‘What’s been done about entertaining 
him?” some one asked. 

“*He wrote he would not be here until the 
half-past seven train,’ explained the secre- 
tary. “So there'll be no entertaining to be 
done until the exercises of the evening are 
over. Hesaid he expected to meet a very 
dear friend here, whom he had not seen for 
some time, and who was coming on purpose 
to hear him, and visit with him while he 
remained in town, and he thought it would 
be better for him so go to a hotel, as two 
friends could have each other to themselves 
there as they could notif they were to ac- 
cept private hospitality. Miss Nugent had 
expected to entertain him, and on receipt 
of this letter from him I turned it over to 
her, and she said she would write him 


about reconsidering the matter. Did you 
do so, Miss Nugent?” 
m“I did,” replied Miss Nugent. “I wrote 


him that I would be pleased to entertain 
his friend as well as himself, and he replied 
that he would be governed wholly by his 
friend’s wishes in the matter. So I don’t 
know whether I am to have him as any 
guest or not, but I hope to.” 

“Of course, the society will give him a 
reception after the reading is over,’’ said 
the secretary; “all who desire to do so will 
have the opportunity of meeting him 
then.” 

“IT don’t suppose there’ll be any chance 
for the rest of us after Kate gets her intro- 
duction,” whispered Susie Haynes to a 
triend. “She's toes living in anticipation 
of Wednesday night. She doesn’t think of 
anything else. She was awfully disap- 
pointed when she found that possibly she 
might not get the chance of entertaining 
him. She’d set*her heari on having him, you 
know—said she wouldn’t ask any other 
favor from the society this winter if it let 
her have the poet to entertain while he 
was here.” 

“I suppose if he concludes to go to the 
hotel, then we’ll have to give him up to her 
at the reception,” said Susie. ‘We can 
stand around and look at him while she 
recites his verses. That'll be better than 
nothing.” 

Kate Nugent was the only child of Bran- 
don’s wealthiest man;a girl of much natural 
ability, with an ambition to become “‘liter- 
ary.”” She had read a good deal of poetry, 
and had a great admiration for the work of 
the young poet who was to entertain them 
on the coming Wednesday evening. Her 
father’s wealth gave her a social position 
that made her the representative young 
lady of the town, and it is probably not to 
be wondered at that she was, as Susie 
Haynes ee greg: it, “A trifle airy—not ex- 
actly stuck up, you know, but she’s Mr, 
Nugent's daughter, and she knows it.” 

Susie’s opinion of Kate Nugent was a coy- 


‘feel but few express. 





rect one. She felt that her father’s wealth 
entitled her to prominence in society,there- 
fore it was natural that she should expect 
to-have her wishes deferred to in this 
instance, and it was pretty well understood 
among the members of the society that the 
poet was to be given up to her, toa great 
extent, at the reception which was to fol- 
low the entertainment, if, as seemed prob- 
able, he did not accept private hospitality 
during his stay in Brandon. If she could 
not have him as her guest, she would make 
the most of him while she could, she de- 
cided. The selfishness of this she never 
stopped to think of. Itseemed wy natural 
to her that he would be pleased to have it 
so, because she was a wealthy man’s 
daughter and occupied the highest social 
position of any one in the place. 
* * * * * * _* * 


The eventful evening came. 

The entertainment was at the church, 
which was filled toits utmost capacity at 
an early hour. Every one seemed antici- 
pating an evening of great enjoyment. The 
platform was like a bit of summer with 
palms and flowering plants which Kate 
‘Nugent had had brought from her con- 
servatory, and the bright, eager, expectant 
faces of the young people in the audience 
gave the place a charm that must prove an 
inspiration to the young poet, the older 
people thought, as they looked about them. 

ate Nugent sat alone in the family pew. 

“She’s sitting in state,” Susie Haynes 
leaned over to whisper to Mary Neale, who 
sat in front of the Haynes family. 

“She looks nice, doesn’t she,” said Mary, 
looking admiringly at Kate. “I don’t think 
I ever saw her looking better.” 

“That’s because she’s expecting the poet,” 
said Susie. 

**Poets don’t happen along every day, you 
know, and when one does come, you must 
have your company manners on, for the 
chance may not happen again in a life- 
time.” 

Kate Nugent was looking well, and she 
was conscious of it. Her dress was rich and 
tasteful, and it became her. The anticipa- 
tion of what was to come brought more 
than the usual color to her cheeks and 
made her eyes bright with excitement. She 
was rather glad than otherwise that she sat 
alone, for it- emphasized, in a way, 
her social position, and made her more 
noticeable than she would have been had 
the pew had other occupants. 

Mary Neale looked at her in unselfish ad- 
miration, wondering how it must seem to 
have everything one wanted. Mary wasa 
poor man’s daughter. But that fact never 
came up for consideration among Brandon 
young people. Every one liked Mary for 
what she was, a cheerful-hearted, sunny- 
faced girl who had a kind word and thought 
for everybody. And ng | knew how 
warm a place she held in the hearts of her 
friends, and was as happy in the knowledge 
as she would have been over the wealth of 
a hundred Nugents. 

Presently the door of the pastor’s study 
opened and a little buzz of excitement ran 
over the audience. The poet was coming! 

The president of the society stepped up- 
on the platform, followed bya young man. 

Kate Nugent leaned forward with flushed 
cheeks and eager eyes. At last she beheld 
the poet whose poems had such a fascina- 
tion for her. She had feared he might be 
disappointing in his appearance, but he 
was not. He looked the poet. She felt her 
breath coming and going in excited little 

asps. By and by she would stand face to 

ace with him, she would feel the grasp of 

his hand, she would meet the glance cf 
those deep and thoughtful eyes, and she 
would tell him how much she admired the 
charming poems half the world was in love 
with, because they’ voiced the tenderer, 
finer feelings of the soul that many could 
And perhaps—oh, 
delightful possibility!—he would spend the 
night beneath the Nugent roof, and she 
would be able to say to friends whenever 
the poet was spoken of. “I know him well— 
he was once my guest.” 

The president introduced the poet in a 
few well-chosen words, and the entertain- 
ment began. The young man felt the sym- 
pathy of his audience, and it seemed to 
make him at ease at once, and before a 
dozen lines had been read he was en rap- 
port with his listeners, and they were under 
the spell of his voice and the beautiful 
thoughts it gave expression to. 

The first poem was drawing to a close, 
when an old lady entered the church. The 
ushers, concluding that their work was 
over for the evening, had gone to their 
seats, and they did not notice her as she 
stole softly, timidly in. She came up the 
aisle toward the front, looking about her in 
a half-frightened way at the well-filled 
pews. When she came to the Nugent pew, 
where Kate sat in lonely dignity, she paus- 
ed and looked at the girl, as if hoping or 
expecting she would ask her to share her 
seat with her. Kate glanced at her and 
saw that her clothes were plain—indeed. 
almost old-fashioned—and then gave hera 
alook that was calculated to make her 
feel that the Nugent pew was no place for 
her; a haughty, half indignant, altogether 
supercilious stare, that brought the color 
to the woman’s withered cheek and said as 
plainly as words could, ‘‘Go away! You are 
not welcome here. 

Mary Neale saw this, and a hot flush of 
shame for Kate Nugent rose to her face. 
She left her seat and tiptoed to the old 
lady’s side. 

“Come with me. I’ve a seat for you,” she 
whispered, and led the stranger to the fami- 
ly pew, where room was made for the new- 
comer by a little crowding. 

“Thank you, dear,” the old lady whisper- 
ed. ‘You arevery kind. I might have 
stayed back by the door, I suppose, but I’m 
rather deaf, and I wanted to get where I 
could hear ail he said. I couldn’t miss see- 
ing him, you know. Ob, he’s looking so 
well, isn’t he?” And the woman’s eyes were 


fixed on the man upon the platform in a way 
that made her blind to everything else. 

And he! A change seemed suddenly to 
have come over him. His face had a glad, 
bright look in it that irradiated it like sun- 
shine. Hiseyes had‘a new tenderness in 
them. He was looking straight at the old 
lady, and more than one noticed that after 
that he seemed to have become oblivious 
of his audience in a great degree and 
seemed to be reading to her alone. Those 
who had been attentive observers of 
the bye? attendant on the entrance of 
the old lady had seen a scornful, indignant 
look flash out of those keen eyes of his 
when Kate Nugent had frowned the strang- 
er away from her pew, and they understood 
very well that he had formed an ag of 
that young lady that was anything but 
flattering to her. The entertainment pro- 
ceeded. The old lady had eyes and ears for 
nothing but the poet. 

‘‘He certainly has one appreciative listen- 
er,”’ thought mere Neale. 

“Oh, you don’t know how much I am en- 
joying this,’ she whispered to Mary once, 

etween poems, and her face was all aglow 
with love and pride, while her eyes were 
full of happy tears. ‘‘What beautiful 
things he is reading! And to think that I 
——”’ Then she stopped, for the reading 
had begun again, and she must not lose a 
word of it. 

‘*He sees how the dear old thing is enjoy- 
ing it, and it pleases him,” thought Mary, 
as she saw him smiling in the wrinkled 
face. ‘‘He has a heart that ignores fine 
clothes,” and then Mary felt another flush 
of shame for Kate Nugent flash into her 
face. “If she saw how he looked at her, I 
wonder if she is as anxious to meet him as 
she has been all along? 1 wouldn’t bein 
her place for all her father’s wapey 

The entertainment was over at last. As 
soon as the concluding words were spoken, 
the young man stepped down from the plat- 
form and made his way to the Neale pew. 
The old lady saw him coming and rose to 
meet him, all a-quiver with happy excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, my boy!”’ she cried, while her eyes 
were so full of tears that she could hardly 





see his face, and the trembling old hands 





were stretched out toward him in the long- 
ing eagerness of motber love to clasp and 
claim its own again, ‘**My boy!”’ 

He put his arms about her and lifted the 
wrinkled old face to his and kissed her in a 
wav that made a hero of him forever after 
in Mary Ne2!e’s estimation. Her own eyes 
were dim as she looked upon this sweetest 
poem of the evening. 

“I thank you for your kindness to my 
mother,” the young man said, holding out 
his hand to Mary. 

Only think of it! Mary’s head was in a 
whirl for a moment. His mother! And 
here was the poet, whom she had not ex- 
pected to meet, shaking hands with her, 
first of any one, and thanking her before 
the whole audience for doing just a simple 
little act of kindness, such as she would 
gladly do to any one. She didn’t know 
why she did it—she couldn’t tell afterwards 
when she came to think it over—but she 
gave one look toward Kate Nugent, who 
could not help seeing and hearing all that 
was taking place, and such a look as the 
girl’s face had on Mary never had seen 
before. It was one of anger, of defeat and 
of bitterest disappointment. She was pull- 
ing her wraps hurriedly about her, and 
when Mary looked that way again she had 
disappeared. She had evidently lost her 
desire to meet the poet. She no longer 
cared to entertain him and his “friend,” it 
seemed. 

Mary did not know how it came about, 
but come about it did, that her mother 
asked the poet’s mother to be their guest, 
thinking, I suppose, that she would feel 
more at home with them than in a hotel, 
and the old lady said she would be glad to 
accept so kind an invitation, only—she 
wanted to be where her son was. And 
from that it naturally followed that the 
poet was asked to share the hospitality of 
the Neales with his mother, which invita- 
tion he accepted very willingly. 

Mary felt as if she was dreaming. The 
poet was to be their guest—the poet and 
his mother! And it had all come about be- 
cause She bad acted out the simple, natural 
kindness of her heart. 

Poor Kate, in the solitude of her room, 
was crying as if her heart would break. 
She had anticipated so much pleasure—she 
had looked forward so long to this evening 
—and to have it end inthis way! And the 
worst of it all was she could blame no one 
but herself for the way things had turned 
out. 

“You made a fool of yourself, Kate 
Nugent,’’ she said, to the woebegone face 
that was reflected in her mirror. ‘I hope 
it will teach yon a lesson.”’ 

And it did teach her one that she will 
never forget, because of the bitterness 
and shame of it. 

Last Christmas Mary Neale was the most 
envied girl in Brandon, for the poet re- 
membered her with a beautifully bonnd 
volume of his poems, and on the fly-leaf 
was written: 

“From the author—with his sincere 
friendship—‘o the girl who was kind to his 
mother.”—Eben E. Rexford, in New York 
Ledger. 


_—ye 


THE GENUINE “Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES”’ 
are sold only in boxes. They are wonderfully 
effective for Coughs and Throat Troubles. 








HomE SEEKERS AND ONE WAY SETTLERS’ 
tickets via Wabash route. On sale first and 
third Tuesdays ineach month to and in- 
cluding May 18th, 97. To points in Ken- 
tucky, Tennéssee, Alabama, Louisiana; 
also Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Texas, 
Western Colorado and the Northwest. For 
pastoniort address Wabash City Office, No. 

Fort St, West, Detroit, 





VARIETIES. 


Too CoNsIDERATE.—‘“‘If there’s anythin’ 
Oi do disloike,” said Mr.Dolan,“‘it’s shuper- 
Stition.” 

‘‘Who’s got it,”’ asked his wife. 

“Rofferty, the conthractor. He owes me 
thirteen dollars, and he’s thot shupersti- 
tious he won’t pay me for fear Oi’l! hov 
bad luck!”— Washington Star. 

* * 





CAUSE AND EFFECT.—Sitting in a barber 
shop the other day, patiently awaiting my 
turn,I noticed a prominent clergyman being 
shaved by a barber who had evidently be- 
come unnerved by the previous night’s 
dissipation. 

The performance was watched breath- 
lessly; the expected cut arrived, and the 
clergyman’s blood bedewed his chin. 

He looked up at the artist reproachfully, 
and said: 

“You see, my man, what comes of hard 
drinking.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the barber consolingly, 
“it makes the skin tender.’”’—London 


Figaro. 
” * ‘ * 


The stocky man with the cinnamon- 
colored beard, who was enjoying his first 
view of a Spanish bull-fight, turned to the 
guide and interpreter, whom he had hired 
by the day to show him the sights, and 
said: ‘‘Who is that chap that sticks the 
animal with the sword and kills him?” 

“Ze toreador.” 

‘‘How much does he make a day at such 
work?” 

“Oh, feefty—seexty dolla.” 

“Great Scott! I’ve ar men in my pack- 
ing-house in the United States that can do 
that trick as well as he can, and they’re 
mighty glad to get $30 a week.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 4 

* 

An EFFort To ExpLain.—“Phwat’s the 
good av a threaty?” asked Mr. Rafferty, 
who- had been devoting some reading to 
international topics. 

“Wull,” replied Mr. Dolan; “it’s some- 
toimes harrud to kape the sthraight av a 
quarrel an’ be sure who’s in the roight and 
who’s in the wrong. A threaty makes it 
plain as day, an’ fur thot it’s a good t’ing.”’ 

**But how does it work?” 

“‘Supposin’ you an’ mesilf was two gov- 
ermints an’ we make a threaty thot we’ll 
hov no fogihts; nothin’ but argumints. An’ 
supposin’ Oi gits riled at something you do 
an’ sthart in ty lick yez.” 

“Yez conldn’t do it, Dolan.” 

“Oi moight thry.” - 

“An’ phwat thin?” / 

“Then thot u’d be a breach av the threaty 
an my part,an’ yez could go ahead an 
lick me, if ye wor able, wid a clear con- 
science.’’—Washington Star. ‘ 
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A Little Child. 
With a Little Cold. 


That’s all! 
What of it? 


Little colds when neglected 
grow to large diseases and 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


CURES COLDS. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


=a By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, , 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
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, TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


SWEET CORN AS A FORAGE CROP. 








On all well regulated dairy farms, a pro- 
vision must be made to bridge over a 
drouth, which is quite apt to occur in July 
and August. 


Peas and oats sown together at intervals 
make one of the best forage crops that can 
be grown for this period. There must also 
be a provision made to help out the short 
pastures of October and November. 

For this period nothing seems to take the 
eng ofcorn. But what variety of corn is 

est adapted for this purpose is the ques- 
tion for us to settle. A year ago I planted 
three varieties, viz.: The eight-rowed 
flint, the H. & B. ensilage corn, and an 
early dent. These varieties were planted 
two and one-half feet each way, so that 
they could be cultivated both ways. 

They all made a heavy growth. The 
dent and flint varieties were cut while in 
the milk stage. The H. & B. was left as 
long as it was safe toleave it before cutting. 
The flint and dent corn made excellent 
feed, and I think our cows never milked 
better than while being fed on this corn 
fodder. I was not greatly taken up with 
the H. and B. corn. It wasa heavy crop, 
but it did not.seem to have the feeding 
value in it that the other varieties had. 
This year I planted the same varieties, and 
added Evergreen sweet corn to the list. 

The Evergreen made a very discouraging 
growth at first, but as the season advanced 
it seemed to improve, and by the time it 
was fit tocutit was a mammoth crop; al- 
though only planted two and one-half feet 
apart, it was well eared. 

As to its feeding value.it surpasses all the 
varieties mentioned. I bave settled in 
my mind that the Evergreen will be 
the corn that I shall grow in the future for 
fodder purposes. I think the eight-rowed 
flint comes next. 

Sanriac Co. W. A. EULIS. 

(The value of this Evergreen sweet corn 
for milch cows, to help out during the late 
summer and fall months, is being attested 
to by a host of dairy farmers. 

For the use to which our friend, J. B. 
Stevens, Bay Co., may have put this forage 
plant, and from his own personal experi- 
ence, sweet corn may not have proven so 
valuable. Butif he is a dairy farmer, and 
will feed along the line suggested by we 
farmers, he will ultimately prove its value 
as an economical and succulent ration for 
dairy cows. Friend Stevens refers to sweet 
corn as being poor food for hogs, but he 
should remember that our various corre- 
spondents haveseldom mentioned it as a hog 
food.—Ep. | 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


PASTEURIZATION OF MILK. 


You refer to setting the milk on the hot 
stove, which once upon a time I practiced. 
They say that ‘‘open confession is good for 
the soul,” so I want to confess that I have 
practiced the ,hot water bath for heating 
milk the past year and find it greatly to be 
preferred. I allow the milk to just reach-the 
boiling point, then remove from over the 
direct flame, but allow the kettle to stand 
on the range, holding the milk at that 
temperature twenty, and sometimes thirty 
minutes. I think the more rapid the heat- 
ing, and also the reducing of temperature 
immediately on removal from the fire, the 


better. 

In your remarks at the close of my article 
on “Cream Raising,” page 41, issue of Jan. 
16, you say: ‘“‘If the cows are well along in 
lactation during the cold months of the 
i it should be generally practiced for 

est results in creaming and churning.’’ 
When I first adopted this method, it was 
with reference to this and nothing more; 
but, study and reflection have led me to be- 
lieve that there is a greater and more im- 
portant object,—that is, the health and 
well-being of our loved ones. Yet I believe 
I would be safe in saying that nine-tenths 
of our housewives never give this a passing 
thought—much less take the trouble to 
pasteurize their milk. 

For the candid reflection of such, may I 
be allowed to quote a few extracts from 
Bulletin 134, of our experiment station? 
We find it stated therein, that the investi- 
gations of Pasteur, Koch and others have 
gone far towards demonstrating that con- 
sumption, or tuberculosis, as it is now call- 
ed, as well as other infectious diseases, are 
transmitted from cattle to human beings 
through the medium ofmilk. The applica- 
tion of the tuberculin test to dairy herds in 
this State has shown that the disease is not 
infrequent in cows, and that, therefore, 
milk may be a fruitful source of the disease 
among human beings. 

The bacteria which are characteristic of 
this dread disease and which are believed 
to be its cause, have been carefully studied, 
and means of killing them in milk, and 
thus rendering this article of food safe, 
have been devised. It has been found that 
if the milk containing the germs be heated 
to 155 degrees F. for twenty minutes, as a 
minimum, the germs will be killed and the 
milk will not convey the disease to the con- 
sumer. 2 

Louis Pasteur, a French scientist, who 
was among the first to study bacteria as re- 
lated to diseases of animals and man, in a 
scientific manner, showed that ferments- 


- 

tions such as occur in the souring of milk, 
are due to the presence of living organisms, 
not to some quality necessarily inherent in 
the material itself or any ofits constituents. 
He also demonstrated by experiment that 
heating milk toa certain temperature would 
kill. the germs which itcontained,and would 
therefore either prevent or at least delay 
subsequent fermentation, according to the 
thoroughness of the operation and the de- 
gree of heat applied. 

If every housewife understood that tuber- 
culosis meant consumption, that dread dis- 
ease which is carrying off so many of our 
young people, it seems to me more attention 
would be given to this subject and this 
simple preventive measure be more general- 
ly adopted. It has been plainly proven that 
consumption has been transmitted to human 
beings through drinking untreated milk of 
diseased cows. 

Very many instances are on record where 
children have died and the cause been 
directly traced to the consumption of un- 
treated milk of diseased cows. It is said 
that in some large cities the mortality from 
some form of tuberculosis is far greater 
than is generally believed, amounting, in 
some localities, to one-fifth of the deaths in 
the ee 

In families where there are little ones who 
consume more or less milk, this subject can- 
not receive too much consideration. ‘The 
danger is great and yet the remedy is 
simple and within the reach of all. 

It is not necessary to bave costly utensils 
to perform the operation, nor a dairy ther- 
mometer to determine the temperature; 
simply boil the milk and all danger will be 
avoided. JENNIE M. WILLSON. 

Oceana Co. 

[Some time ago we advised our friend to 
abandon the “pan-on-the-stove” method 
and test the hot water bath. Weare glad 
to hear that results are more satisfactory. 


—Ep.] 





SWISS CHEESE OR “SCHWEITZER 
KAES.”—No. 2. 

A Wurtemberger, who lived in Switzer- 
land a year, said tome: ‘‘I ought to know 
what Schweitzer kaes is. When I lived in 
Switzerland we had it on the table twice a 
day the yearround. It was very porous 
andrich. In April the pasture in the low- 
lands will be a foot high—rich clover and 
other succulent grasses. The cows are 
turned on then. These cows are large, well 
kept the yearround. They have a fawn 
color like some of our Jerseys. 

“In a month or so the first pasture will 
be eaten off as bare as a road. Then the 
cows are taken higher up the mountain. 
This is repeated as theseason advances and 
brings out fresh herbage higher and higher 
up. The cheeser stays on the mountain 
with the cows till fall, when the descent is 
made in reverse order. The grasses there 
are different from those here—rich, juicy. 
The milk isrich. When the low pasture 
iseaten bare it is covered thickly with 





Fia@. 1. 


manure. Ina month thegrass will be high 
above the manure again. I know nothing 
about their process of cheese-making. I 
would like to try your aunt’s cheese for 
comparison with the ‘Simon pure’ Swiss 
cheese.”? 

Tae Toous.—‘'*The Swiss,’ said he, 
“could make ceese without any special 
tools whatever. The first one we made was 
made in a wash-boiler using the rim of a 
peck measure fora hoop. We broke our 
thermometer once, and I madecheese with- 
out.” 

But a few inexpensive tools greatly facil- 
itate the work. First a boiler, like a wash- 
boiler, made of good tin, large enough to 
hold, say,:20 gallons or more,. for six or 
seven cows. Then a good thermometer— 
one that is known to be correct. It would 
be a good plan to have another in reserve 
in case of accident, and to carefully com- 
pare the readings of the two, so that when 
one breaks you can go on with the other 
without trouble. If, for example, your re- 
serve thermometer reads 93 degrees when 
the other reads 90 degrees, you will make 
the proper allowance when using the latter. 
A curd-knife is needed, made of hickory or 
maple wood, about 20 inches long, 144 inch- 
es wide, shaved thin, and made sharp on 
both edges. Further, a common skimmer 
with a long handle, as in Fig. 1. A wooden 
rake (Fig, 2), head about 10 inches wide, 
and teeth a foot long, set 34 inch apart. 

Also procure a curd-basket (willow) hold- 
ing about 3 pecks. Two sets of cheese 
hoops; one set is ten inches high and 11 
inches in diameter and holds about 20 
pounds of cheese when full. Of course less 
weight cheese can be made in this by mak- 
ing thinner. But when the milk supply is 
greatly reduced the cheese becomes too 
thin, anda smaller hoop is needed. This 
is 10x10 inches and holds from 12 to 15 
pounds. These hoops are made by any tin- 
smith, a heavy. galvanized iron, riveted. 
Two hoops, one for the cheese room, one 
for the curing room, form a set, if you are 
not very particular. But if you aim_to 
have your cheese the best possible, there 





should be three hoops in the curing room, 


so as to leave the cheese in hoop 3 days and 
make sure that it is firm enough to stand 
alone. Finally, you need a wooden “fol- 
lower’? to get inside the hoop, a lever about 
10 feet long, weights and an unlimited sup- 
ply of cheese-cloth. 


FIG. 2. 

CARE OF THE EvENING'’S MILK.—The 
evening’s milk is strained into the boiler 
and cooled. This removal of the animal 
heat, at once, is very essential and is done 
by raising a dipperful and pouring out 
again or by lowering a tin pail of cold 
water into the milk, changing until the 
milk is reduced to say 50 or 60 degrees. All 
this airing, etc., must of course be done in 
clean air, free from any possible taint. 
Milk is very sensitive in this respect. 

As to straining, 1 have been told that a 
dairyman who supplies Medina with milk, 
strains his milk through seven thicknesses 
of cheese-cloth—virtually filtering it. The 
informant declared that this milk would 
keep a day or two, while ordinary 
milk would sour in twelve hours. ‘‘The 
— germs were filtered out,” he 
said. 

The object of cooling the milk is to pre- 
vent souring over night. “If itsours in the 
least, the cheese becomes hard and of poor 
quality—the cheese will ferment and puff 
up 


THE Mornin@’s WorkK.—In the morning 
the evening’s milk is skimmed. This is 
necessary as the cream would not mix well 
again if left in. The morning's milk is 
added, and the whole gradually heated to 
90 degrees (cow-warm), SavyS one maker; 
the other said 80 degrees. As soon as the 
milk has reached 90 degrees, take off of the 
fire and putin the rennet. 

ANTON LEISTER. 


=> 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
REPLY TO L. J. D. 








For a number of years I was engaged in 
growing sweet corn for a seed firm. There 
would be large quantities of inferior and 


immature ears that must be fed before hard 
freezing weather. I havefed them largely 
to cows and other cattle with good results. 
I should not hesitate to feed sweet corn 
the same as any other corm. The extra 
early kind of sweet corn has a very large 
amount of smut on it, which might injure 
cows fed largely with it. The large, late 
sweet corn is as free from smut as any 
corn. JOHN A MCDOUGALL. 
WASHTENAW Co. 





Y|GREAT deal of 
nonsense has been 
written—and be- 
lieved, about 
blood purifiers. 
What purifies the 
ocd? xs ee we 


THE KIDNEYS 
PURIFY THE BLOOD 


AND THEY ALONE. 


If diseased, however, they cannot, 
and the blood continually becomes 
more impure. Every drop of blood 
in the body goes the kidneys, 


the sewers of the system, every three 
minutes, night and day, while life 


endures. 








Worntr 
Se Gar, 
puts the kidneys in perfect health, and 


nature does the rest. 
The heavy, oa out feeling, the 











bilious attacks, headaches, nervous 
unrest, fickle appetite, all caused by 
poisoned blood, will disap when 
the kidneys properly ‘orm their 
functions, ; 

There is no doubt about this. 
Thousands have so testified. The 
theory is right, the cure is right and 
health follows as a natural sequence. 

Be self-convinced through per- 
sonal proof. 








DE LAVAL SEPARATORS. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
Agricultural Experiment Station of Indiana, 
Lafayette, Ind., Jan. 8, 1897. 
“Six years ago we purchased a De Laval ‘Baby’ 
No. 2 Separator and we have hadit in constant use 
ever since. During this time it has done strictly 
first-class work in every respect, and we now find 
only the merest trace of fat in skim milk notwith- 
standing the age of our machine. The extent of 
repairs has been very slight indeed. The value of 
the Separator in our dairy has been amply demon- 
strated.”’ C. S. PLUMB, Director. 


SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 246. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
Chicago. New York. 





As sure as winter comes, 
comes 


STIFFNESS 


SORENESS 


As sure as 





St. Jacobs Oil 


sy), Eg comes, it comes to 


CURE. 


The ailment goes. 
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esp FEED MILL Pa GOLD MINE 


The Scientific 


The best on Earth. Grinds 
all grains, including ear corn. 
Numerous styles and sizes 
forall power. Send for catalog, 


THE FOOS MFC. CO, 


Sprinefield. Ohio. 





Hoe. Saves more than it cos 


tivating every 


couldn’t begin to take the place of one “PLANET JR.” Double-Wheel 


tsevery year. Straddles plants 18 inches 


high—finishes rows from 16 to 18 inches apart ata single passage. Has 
cultivator, rake and plow attachments. Wheels adjustable 
to regulate depth. 


A score of perfect machines for cul- 
kind of crop are pictured and described 


in the “Planet Jr.» Book for’97. Write for it—free. 
8S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia. 











Beans! Beans! Beans! 


— THE FIRST AND ONLY 
PRACTICAL 


BEAN PICKER 


FOR FARM AND 
WAREHOUSE USE. 


Machines sent on ap- 
proval. Send for circular. 
= BACON MF’G CO., 

NATIONAL BLOCK, 
PONTIAC, - MICH. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR & TESTIMONIALS TO 
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A STATE BOUNTY ON BEET SUGAR. 





A bill providing for the payment of a 
bounty on beet sugar produced in this 
State, has been introduced into the legisla- 
ture by Representative Dudley. and will 
probably be up for discussion the coming 
week. So far as we can learn, the measure 
has the support of the agriculturists in the 
legislature, who number some forty odd. 
Among the provisions of the bill is one re- 
quiring all capital employed in building and 
operating a sugar plant to come from with- 
in the State. 

In a discussion of the measure before a 
meeting of the farmer members, this pro- 
vision was antagonized by R. D. Graham,of 
Kent,who said the sole purpose of a bounty 
law would be to induce capital to come to 
Michigan and build uv a factory to which 
farmers could sell their beets. 

Mr. Colvin, of Saginaw, said that no out- 
side capital should be permitted to come in 
and practically secure the whole business, 
The monopolists would then, he said, say 
to the farmer, raise beets at ten cents per 
bushel, and if vou don tlike that raise corn. 

In connection with this question of a 
bounty on beet sugar, it is well to go a little 
slow and find out, as nearly as possible, the 
probable- amount of capital required, and 
how it can besecured. To pass a law so 
hampered with conditions as to virtually 
compel its failure in advance, would be 
nonsensical. No matter how favorable the 
terms offered, capital will be slow to take 
hold of a business with so many chances of 
failure. In the first place, to build a plant 
like the one at Grand Island, Ne- 
braska,,will require an expenditure of some 
$400,000, and this is about as small a one as 
can be operated profitably. That expendi- 
ture is al] necessary before a dollar can be 
earned. Then a certain amount of working 
capital will be required, so that halfa 
million dollars is as little as can be safely 
estimated as necessary to erect a plant and 
begin operations. 

Until that plant is erected and in run- 
ning order, it will be useless for farmers to 
grow sugar beets. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that.a large amount of capital is an 
absolute necessity to start the business, 
and that the offer of a bounty on pro- 
duction will have no effect if it is coupled 
with restrictions on the capital to be em- 
ployed. We do not think it at all probable 
that capital for such an undertaking could 
be secured in this State. The whole busi- 
ness is in the nature of an experiment, and 
capital does not rush into experiments 
very willingly, especially when the ex- 
tremely low prices now prevailing for 
sugar is an incident that must be taken 
into account. It must be remembered that 
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extremely costly and complicated one, re- 
quiring long experience on the part of the 
operator. With this point remembered, 
how many Michigan men will care to in- 
vest their capital, be it small or large, in a 
business where the chances of failure are 
much greater than the opportunities for 
success? If outside capital, in the hands 
of those who have had experience in con- 
ducting a sugar plant, could be secured, 
would it not be better to accept it than ask 
Michigan men, wholly inexperienced, to 
invest their means in the business? 
From a report on the sugar-making plant 
at Grand Island, Nebraska, by a delegation 
of farmers and business men of Seward, 
Nebraska, who had made a careful in- 
spection of it and the methods in which 
the business was conducted. it appears 
that $400,000 is the smallest estimate 
for the erection of such a_ plant, 
that to give it an amount of busi- 
ness which will return some profit to the 
operators, 3,000 acres of beets must be grown 
annually, and that contracts to that effect 
must be signed by farmers for a term of five 
years, at a stipulated price per ton. The 
price at Grand Island is $5 per ton. The 
committee also report that the expense of 
preparing and raising the crop, and deliver- 
ing it at the factory, averages from $10 to 
$15 per acre according to the labor expend- 
ed. The yield is placed at from 12 to 14 tons 
per acre—which we think is somewhat in- 
flated. But at 10 tons to the acre the re- 
turns at $5 per ton would be $50, a very 
handsome figure as compared with average 
grain crops. 
There is another important consideration 
in connection with this beet sugar business, 
and thatis the value of the refuse, after 
the saccharine matter has been extracted, 
for feeding purposes. In France and Ger- 
many it forms the basis for stock growing, 
furnishing very cheap and nutritious feed 
for cattle and sheep. 
If a certain number of acres of land, suf- 
ficient to supply the Union with sugar, 
could be devoted to growing sugar beets, it 
would bea decided relief to farmers, because 
it would ease the intense competition now 
an incident of nearly all lines of agricultur- 
al production, and retain and circulate 
among them the #100,000,000 annually sent 
abroad for sugar products. We do not see 
any other direction in which the interests 
of farmers as a whole could be better sery- 
ed, than by establishing the beet sugar in- 
dustry upon a permanent and substantial 
basis, and any plan which promises to do 
this should receive earnest consideration 
and hearty support. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF THE 
STATES. 





JINITED 





Worthington C. Ford, chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the U. S. Treastry Depart- 
ment, has prepared for a trade journal are- 
view of our foreign commerce for the years 
1892-96. The figures given by Mr. Ford. 
and the deductions he draws from them, 
will be a matter of surprise to most people, 
who have not been aware that the nation 
has been enjoying a period of great pros- 
perity and development in its manufactures. 
From what Mr. Ford says we take some ex- 
tracts to show the trend of his statements: 


“In all this period of five years, the export 
movement, dependent as it is upon the con- 
ditions in foreign markets, held its own,and 
remained at goodly figures under a regime 
of very low prices. What was lost in price 
was compensated in bulk or quantity. It has 
met with insignificant drawbacks, such as 
have not modified the general direction and 
volume, and has amply proved the solid 
foundations on which this branch of trade 
is established. It has done more; it has in 
the last eleven months broken all previous 
records and given a greater excess over im- 
ports than has been noted since 1870. Noth- 
ing but war and a complete derangement of 
trade have yielded the same relation of im- 
port and export as the year of 1896—a year 
of peace and not unnatural trade conditions. 
The merchandise exported trom January to 
December 1, 1896, was valued at $888,680,369, 
and the net silver exports added $44,985,015, 
making a total of $933,665,348. 
“The merchandise imported was valued 
at $622,593,660. The difference in favor of 
exports was thus $311,071,724. Only in the 
year 1878 was this sum approached, and the 
returns of the entire year of twelve months 
did not equal the returns of the eleven 
months of 1896. The highest record for 
twelve months in the past ($305,139,642) has 
thus been surpassed by eleven months of 
the current year—a year of moderate prices. 
not to be compared with the prices of 1878.”” 
* * 


_ “Thus it is evident that so far from be- 
ing injured by general depression, the 
great industries of the United States have 
progressed and developed in new and un- 
expected lines. In the face of foreign 
competition they are reaching out for out- 
lets in other markets .and obtaining them. 





the business of sugar manufacturing is an 
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out against this action, to candidly consid- 


er their own position regarding such af- 
fairs before condemning others. What is 
it that sustains prize fighting? The pub- 


lished reports of the fights in the public 
press. 
whereabouts, opinions, 
and contests, were eliminated from the col- 
umns of the daily press—few weekly papers 
give any space to them—the days of prize 
fighting would be numbered, and there 
would be no lobbyists in Nevada, or other 
States, asking for laws permitting boxing 
contests. 
builds up the reputation of boxers, adver- 
tises ‘their ability as 
stake-money deposited for fights, and keeps 
the mind of the public interested regarding 
the two loafers and law-breakers whom 
they are assisting to pull off a contest in 
defiance 
comes off, columns of description of the 
principals and their friends, and the most 
extended details of the contest are given, 
written by the bes’ talent at the command 
of the several journals, and the whole sent 
out the next morning into the families of 
their patrons as the most important of the 
contents of that issue. 


of editorials 
legislators for legalizing what they have 
been upholding and assisting ‘for the past 
forty years. 


neglected to 
occurrences, the others would, and thus 
the conservator of morals would suffer loss 
of business and money. This argument 
shows two things very clearly; first, that 
the daily press assists in bringing about 
prize fights and reports them to make 
money. The question of good morals is not 
even considered. They are therefore on 
the same plane as the prize fighter, who is 
taking part in such contests for the money 
that isin them. One is engaged in equally 
as reputable business as the other, the 
prize fighter showing the most courage. 
Second, that the reports given by the daily 
press of prizeafights is believed by them to 
be demanded by their readers, which, if so, 
should stop further moralizing upon the 
wickedness -of the 


into play, and avail in spite of foreign 
jealousy and attempts to restrict their 
free movement.” 

It is quite a relief to know the great 
manufacturing industries of the Union 
have been progressing and developing ata 
time when it was generally understood 
that they were in a state of collapse. It 
must be set down as an axiom in industrial 
progress, if Mr. Ford’s deductions are cor- 
rect, that when nearly half the industries 
of a nation are shut down, and others 
running on short time to restrict produc- 
tion to the demand, when labor is un- 
employed, or only employed a part of the 
time and at lower rates of remuneration, 
when failures among manufacturers are 
frequent and heavy, then is when these in- 
dustries are prospering and developing. 
Mr. Ford’s deductions may be correct— 
we hardly feel like dissenting from the 
view of a man who can handle statistics so 
deftly; but we have a strong impression 
that the great reason for the increase in 
exports of manufactures comes from the 
home market being practically killed out 
in many lines, through lessened home de- 
mand and the fierce competition among 
those who are endeavoring to tide over 
present conditions, with the hope that 
more favorable ones will come with time. 
Manufacturers have exported goods at low 
prices which they expected to sell at home 
at fair values. It was the same conditions 
which compelled them to do this that send 
men to the pawn shops—present necessities 
must be met. While Mr. Ford’s figures, 
therefore, may be strictly correct, we can- 
not, knowing something of the present 
condition of American manufacturing in- 
dustries, accept his conclusions, or believe 
in their progress and development during 
the past four years. And we feel certain 
that manufacturers generally, and their 
thousands of employes, will take the same 
view of the question that wedo. * 


ABOUT PUBLIC 





A WORD MORALS. 
The eastern daily journals are expending 
a good deal of labor in ridiculing the action 
of the legislature of Nevada in passing a 
bill permitting glove fights in that State, 
upon the payment of a license fee of $1,000. 
While we have no desire to appear as a de- 
fender of the Nevada legislature, we wish 
those eastern journals, which are crying 


If prize fighters’ names and their 
and challenges, 


It is the daily newspaper that 


fighters, accepts 


of law. Then when the fight 


Yet these same journals will write columns 
condemning the Nevada 


Is this decent or consistent? 
Of course the plea is made that if a paper 
give reports of such 


Nevada legislators, 


chance to see such contests as well as read 
about them in the daily press. 

But we believe the contention that the 
great mass of people are interested in prize 
fights, and will insist on having them re- 
ported whenever they occur, is wide of the 
truth. While a few good citizens undoubt- 
edly do take some interest in them, their 
princip.l supporters, outside of the daily 
press, are confined to a class of citizens 
whose morals are based entirely upon ap- 
petite and opportunity, and are always 
“agin” thelaw, no matter what. the law 
may be. 

While the action of the Nevada legis- 
lature is a distinct step backwards in civil- 
ization and -public morals, it is more honest 
and manly than the course pursued by many 
journals, which publish long editorials on 
the immorality of their action, and fill an- 
other page with reports of contests in vari- 
ous cities, challenges from one fighter to 
another, interviews with noted bruisers, and 
the betting on various contests yet to come. 
Such newspapers are hypocritical pharisees, 
without either moral courage or honesty. 
We prefer the Nevada legislators to such 
journals,even on a question of public morals. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


THOSE GREENBACKS. 





While I believe I fairly understand the 
temerity of one who dissents from, or ques- 
tions the correctness of the conclusionsof a 
newspaper in its Own columns, yet I think 
the FARMER’s well known love of justice 
and fair play will assure me a fair chance 
for proof, correction and explanation, and 
I will therefore ask the FARMER to print. 
as part of this article, Sec. 3 of the Act of 
Jan. 14th, 1875. better known as the ‘“Re- 
sumption Act,’”’? which was so_boastfully 
referred toin the St. Louis platform on 
which our incoming administration was 
elected, and if the plain reading of that 
section does not support my statement 
that the administration of that date joined 
in the cry of ‘Down with the Greenback,”’ 
and ordered the destruction of every one of 
them, provided for the substitution of the 
National Bank notes, with unlimited pow- 
er of the banks to increase or reduce the 
volume of their notes at their pleasure, and 
if authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue as large an amount of bonds as 
he, in the plenitude of his wisdom, might 
deem ‘‘necessary,” is not providing for an 
“unlimited issue of bonds,” then I will ad- 
mit that I fail to understand the force and 
significance of the language used. 

CHAS. S. TORREY. 
While Mr. Torrey’s statements may con- 
vince himself that our remarks in the 
FARMER of the 23d inst. were incorrect, we 
still think they are in accord with the 
facts. To get at what we mean, let us give 
a short history of the greenback. It was 
issued as a forced loan, that is, a note 
given without interest, and used by the 
government to purchase supplies, pay its 
army and meet running expenses. When 
it was-issued it was understood, and cer- 
tainly given out by those agents of the 
government who were paying it to the mil- 
lion of men in the field, that these notes 
should be redeemed in gold just as soon as 
the war was over and the government 


could secure the means. They were 
to be redeemed first. When Congress 
decided to resume specie payment, 


and passed the Resumption Act re- 
ferred to by our correspondent, means were 
taken to redeem these pledges of the govern- 
ment by paying holders who presented them 
the gold. It was not done as an act of hos- 
tility to the greenback, but as aredemption 
of the pledges of the government. The writ- 
er knows this to be the case, as he was one 
of the first to receive the greenback for his 
services, and has a very distinct remem- 
brance of the promises of the U.S. pay- 
master regarding these notes, which he was 
paying out in place of gold. 

When it was determined to redeem the 
greenbacks, the only means possible to 
secure gold for their redemption was to sell 
a sufficient quantity of bonds, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was authorized to issue 
as many bonds as he found necessary to ac- 
complish that object, not an ‘unlimited 
issue of bonds,” but the amount was not 
specified because no one knew just the 
amount that would be required. 

In the debates over the question, the 
principal objection urged was the cost of 
the government’s keeping its promises, and 
the great contraction the retirement of the 
greenback would cause in the currency. To 
obviate the latter difficulty it was decided 
to make banking more free, and the law 
limiting national bank circulation was 
repealed, and the amount of capital 
necessary to start a national bank was 
reduced so that the West, which at that 
time was very short of banking facilities, 
could engage inthe business. What is now 
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act on the part of Congress, the extension 
of national banking, was done at the re- 
quest of the agricultural States, which 
claimed the national banking facilities 
had been monopolized by New England and 
the eastern States, to the detriment of 
other sections. 

That all took place over twenty years 
ago, and is the only time in the history of 
the greenback that Congress and the na- 
tional administration attempted to retire 
the greenback. As soon as the people 
showed that they were opposed to the re- 
tirement of the greenback, with no change 
in the party in control of the government, 
those greenbacks already retired were re- 
issued, and a Jaw was passed establishing 
the amount of greenbacks in circulation at 
$346,000,000, and that has been maintained 
ever since, without question, or any at- 
tempt upon the part of the government to 
reduce the amount until the present ad- 
ministration took hold. If the government 
in 1877—twenty years ago—had been so 
hostile to the greenbacks, their retirement 
would have been accomplished. The fact 
that the decision to do so was rescinded 
shows that the whole measure was simply 
in consequence of a desire to keep faith 
with the people by fulfilling the promises 
made them when they accepted the green- 
back in lieu of gold. 





Tue public debt shows an increase of 
$14,000,000 for the month of January. Mr. 
Ford, the government statistician, will 
probably claim that this shows a great 
development and progress in American in- 
dustries. 





— 
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THE announcement is made that James 
Wilson, of Iowa, has been selected by 
President-elect McKinley as Secretary of 
Agriculture in his cabinet. Mr. Wilson is 
a well-known farmer who has made a suc- 
cess of the business, has served in Congress, 
and is highly spoken of by his friends. We 
hope he will prove an efficient official, and 
keep his department in touch with the 
farmers of the country. 





J. E. Kerry, Vice President of the Na- 
tional Dairy Union, notifies us that the 
Board of Control has decided to issue a call 
for a meeting of the Union to be held Feb- 
ruary 13th at the Sherman House, Chicago, 
at 2 p. m. for the election of a President to 
fill the chair of the late lamented Congress- 
man Hatch, and other officers for the ensu- 
ing year. Other important business will 
come before the Association which demands 
earnest attention. 





In our horticultural department this 
week appears a bulletin prepared by Prof. 
L. R. Taft, of the Agricultural College, on 
the San Jose scale, which is likely to prove 
a most vexatious and costly pest to our 
horticulturists if it once gets well estab- 
lished inour State. This bulletin is timely, 
as it willserve to call theattention of those 
interested, to the danger of having the 
orchards of the State overrun by this pest. 

A GALL has been issued for a national 
convention of delegates representing horti- 
culturists, farmers, those connected with 
experiment stations, and all kindred organ- 
izations, to meet at the Ebbett House, 
Washington, D. C., on March 5, 1897, at 10 
a. m., to consider the best measures to be 
taken in securing such national legislation 
and supplementary, uniform, State legis- 
lation as may be necessary to prevent the 
dissemination of noxious insects and fungi, 
and prevent their introduction into the 
United States from other countries. All 
persons interested are invited to attend. 








SHIAWASSEE COUNTY FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTE. 





The Shiawassee county farmers’ insti- 
tute society was held at Laingsburg, Jan. 
21st and 22d, ‘97. The average attendance 
reached nearly two hundred and fifty, and 
all were pleased with the meeting as a 
whole. Mr. R. M. Kellogg, Mrs. Mary 
Mayo,and Mr.John L.Shawver will be long 
remembered by members of the Society in 
Shiawassee County. Shiawassee county 
farmers like to take a great deal of time in 
discussions, and just how to have two 
papers on the program for each session and 
double the length of time-allowed for dis- 
cnssions is a problem they propose to solve 
before another winter. 

The following resolutions, as. well as one 
thanking the citizens of Laingsburg, were 
unanimonsly adopted:. 

We approve and appreciate the work of 
the State Board of Agriculture in conduct- 





ing the county institutes, and recommend 
that suitable measures be taken to make 
such institutes more serviceable and profit- 
able to the farmers of the State. 

We recommend that our members of the 
legislature initiate and support a bill to 
pay the county officials (except sheriff) a 
ae instead of fees, as at the present 
time. 

We recommend that more effectual laws 
be passed to protect butter makers and 
ae. and all citizens against impure 
ood. 

We demand economy and retrenchment 
in all public offices in order to bring the 
cost of the State and county to a level with 
the ability of the people to pay. 

CHARLES B. COOK, Sec’y. 





MONROE COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


The most successful farmers’ institute, in 
point of interest and the high character of 
the work accomplished, if not in attend- 
ance, closed Saturday afternoon, Jan. 
23d. The institute was conducted by Mr. 
I. N. Cowdrey, whois a practical farmer. 
The question box brought out thorough 
discussion of the topics. Winter Gardening 
was presented by Mr. Geo. Agnew, of Mon- 
roe County. The Sugar Beet Industry was 


ably handled by Carl Franke (State Dairy 
and Food Inspector), and provoked ani- 
mated discussion. A _ special committee 
was appointed by the chair to draft resolu- 
tions embodying the sentiment of the In- 
stitute in regard to this new industry. 

The topic, Clovers, Manures and Fertil- 
izers, by Mr. John L. Shawver, of Ohio, 
advocated restoring the exhausted humus 
to our soil by the use of green manures, and 
advocated especially the use of cow peas 
for this purpose. 

Organization for Farmers, was the 
theme which occupied the hour allotted to 
Mr. A.C. Bird, and produced such an im- 
pression that a resolution endorsing the 
plan ‘of stated salaries to county officers 
and abolishing the present fee system, was 
adopted by the Institute, a copy of these 
resolutions to be placed in the hands of 
our representative in the State legislature. 

A “horticultural committee,’ consisting 
of Messrs. W. H. Burns, A. M. Pearsall, 
and John Nichols, reported the following: 

Resolved, That we send delegates to the National 
Convention,to consider and recommend legislation 
to prevent the spread of noxious diseases and in- 
sects among our fruits, to be held in Washington, 
March 5, 1897. Also to request our representative 
in Congress, Hon. George Spaulding, to use all 
means in his power to enact such legislation as 
may prevent the spread of such pests. 

A committee consisting of Hon. I. R. 
Grosvernor, Rev. Carl Franke and Prof. T. 
P. Baur, was appointed to consider the 
beet sugar question. It reported favorably 
upon the subject, and recommended that 
our representative in the State legislature 
be requested to further the cause of a State 
bounty law to encourage the manufacture 
of beet sugar. 

The ladies’ meeting, which was held in a 
chapel, was full of interest. Mrs. Mary A. 
Mayo advocated while raising farm 
crops not to neglect rearing noble men and 
women. 

Noteworthy is the fact that the College 
furnished us speakers of wide experience, 


practical, earnest, thoughtful men. 
PLOWBOY. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 








‘M.chigan 


A farmer named Selleck living near Ionia 
was frozen to death one night last week. 
He had been to Ionia and was returning 
home in an intoxicated condition. 


The Diamond Match Co. last week tiled 
articles of incorporation with the Secretary 
of State at Lansing and paid a franchise 
fee of $5,500. The concern is capitalized at 
$11,000,000. 

Holland fruit growers have recently held 
a meeting to take steps towards the estab- 
lishment of a commission house in Chicago. 
Their experience with Chicago commission 
men the past-season has made them wary. 


~ At amendment to the game and fish law 
is now before the legislature by which it is 
proposed to increase the number of game 
wardens by making every township con- 
stable in the state a deputy game warden. 


Benton Harbor residents are talking of 
establishing a public hospital in that city. 
A meeting was recently held and, after 
talking the maiter over, eight men sub- 
scribed $100 each for a starter, besides 
which several sites were offered free. 


The Menominee high school and the 
Stout manual training school at Menomi- 
nee were destroyed by fire Tuesday morn- 
ing. Loss on high school, $30,000; insur- 
ance, $12,000; on Stout manual training 
school, $100,000; insurance, $40,000. Cause 
of fire unknown. 

The Kalamazoo cold storage building 
owned bv C., J. B. and F Balch, 
burned Tuesday night, together with its 
contents, which included nearly 5,000 bar- 
rels of apples, thousands of eggs and large 
quantities of butter and beer. The loss on 
the building and contents is about $25,000; 
insurance, $11,000. 


Samuel L. Caton, the well known horse- 
man, of Lansing, attempted to kill his 
wife one night last week. It appears that 
he and his wife have not been living 
together for some time past. Mr. Caton 
received a slight wound in the forehead 
and his wife was shot through the cheek, 
neither wound being of a serious nature. 


The four Molitor murderers were pardon- 


ed by Gov, Pingrep last week, The crime 





of which they were convicted was the kill- 
ing of Albert Molitor and Edward Sullivan 
at Rogers City, in August, 1876. They were 
not detected and convicted until near the 
close of 1892, so that they have served only 
four years. They had been sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 


A Cleveland firm is said to be anxious to 
establish a cement factory at Bronson bui 
the business men there appear to be slow 
in offering any encouragement. The fac- 
tory, if secured, will cost about $100,000 
and will employ abont 100 men. If Bron- 
son does not offer sufficient inducement it 
is probable that some other Michigan city 
will get the factory. 


Charles Willard, the man who recently 
deeded land to the city of Battle Creek for 
a public park, died at his home near that 
city last Sunday. He was quite wealthy 
and bequeathed more than $125,000 to various 
religious and charitable institutions, $40,000 
of which goes to the Battle Creek Y. M. C. 
A. for the erection of a new building, and 
an equal amount to the school board of that 
city for the erection of a public school 
library. 


The farmer members of the legislature 
have effected an organization which they 
style the Farmers’ Association of the 
Michigan legislature. The officers are as 
follows: Senator Lawrence president, 
Representative Cousins vice president and 
Representative L. D. Dickinson secretary 
and treasurer. Executive committee, 
Representatives Goodell, Graham and 
oo Senators Youmans and Bost- 
wick. 


The fight between the farmers of Clinton 
and Ionia counties and the A. Brown 
Co., of Grand Rapids is becoming interest- 
ing. The Brown Co. is the firm to which 
the farmers had contracted to sell last sea- 
son’s crop of beans at $1 per bushel. The 
firm now insists on screening the beans and 
making extortionary charges for doing this 
work, at the same time deducting enough 
for seed furnished to the farmer so as to 
leave him practically nothing for his labor. 
An Ovid farmer last week brought suit 
against the company and obtained judgment 
for the full amount of his crop at the con- 
tract price of $1 per bushel. It is probable 
that a number of other suits will follow. 





General. 


President-elect McKinley celebrated the 
_ Saereerany of his birth last Friday, 
an. 29. 


The Dime Savings bank,of Chicago, failed 
last Saturday with liabilities aggregating 
nearly $400,000. 


The Tomboy mine, of Colorado, is re- 
ported to have been sold last week to the 
Rothchilds, of London, for the princely sum 
of $1,500,000. 


Lord C. Evans, the millionaire president 
of the A. C. Evans Milling company, of 
Springfield, O., tried to commit suicide by 
shooting himself last Tuesday morning but 
failed. The cause of his rash act is un- 
known. 


Cattlemen of Dakota and the West re- 
port their losses from the heavy snows and 
severe cold of last week as unusually 
heavy. In many places itis believed that 
20 or 25 per cent of the animals have died, 
while the mortality among sheep is much 
greater. 


The Pennsylvania! State capitol building 
at Harrisburg, was totally destroyed by fire 
last Tuesday afternoon. Many valuable 
records were destroyed. The loss is esti- 
mated at $1,500,000 with insurance of only a 
little over $100,000. The building had been 
in use since 1822. 


Farmers in a number of Indiana counties 
have perfected organizations whereby it is 
agreed not to purchase farm implements 
this year. A system of exchange has been 
agreed upon, whereby each farmer will get 
his just dues. Theleadersin the move- 
ment disclaim establishing a boycott on 
manufacturers or dealers and state that 
the organizations are the outgrowth of 
business and financial depression. 


The grand jury at Louisville, Ky., has 
created a sensation by returning 15 indict- 
ments against aldermen, police officials, 
patrolmen and contractors. The charges 
range from neglect of duty in failing to 
prosecute gamblers, to bribery and con- 
spiracy to extort money. The disclosures 
made in these indictments are principally 
due to a falling out of the factions of the 
city government. 


During the past week President-elect Me- 
Kinley has made and announced several 
cabinet appointments. Lyman J. Gage, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, has been given the treasury port- 
folio, and Gen. Russell A. Alger, of Detroit, 
will be the new secretary of war. The 
position of secretary of agriculture has been 
tendered to Prof. James Wilson, of Iowa, 
and he has accepted. It is also reported 
that secretaries of the navy and interior 
have been appointed but the reports as yet 
appear to be unconfirmed. 


=o 


A THING oF MERIT.—The. Northwestern Hide & 
Fur Co., of Minneapolis Minn., at the State Fair of 


1896, exhibited a beautiful oil painting of all the, 
valuable fur-bearing animais of our country 
which cost $100.00. _. They inform us they are hav- 
ing this reproduced in colors showing the animals 
natural as life, that it will not only be a beautiful 
picture to hang upon the wall, but exceedingly in- 
structiveand a beautiful object lesson that will 
please old and young. They also have another 
picture, a photo-engraving of all the skins of such 
animals stretched and dried reesty to bring best 
prices with full explanation. This is very instruc- 
tive also; and another showing how all domestic 
animals’ hides and skins should be taken off and 
prepared for mark«t. All of thie and some other 











interesting and instructive matter will be sent for 
10 cents, scarcely more than enough to pay mailing 
and packing, ‘‘provided you mention this paper.” 

This is a reliable firm noted for giving valuable in- 
formation to farmers on hides and furs.—Editors. 
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THE FENCE THAT TURNS EVERYTHING. 


The fence here shown is made with the Duplex 
Automatic Woven Wire Fence Machine, which is 
made entirely of wood and malleable iron, and is so 
simple and easily operated that anyone who knows 
how to turn a grindstone can take it right into the 
field or any place and make 10 to 60 rods a day of 
the best fence on earth, at a cost for the wire of 
only 12 to 20cents a rod. Messrs Kitselman Bros. 
Ridgeville, Indiana, claim this Duplex Auto- 
matic Machine is the result of their ten years ex- 
perience in the manufacture of woven wire fence 
machines and is Perfection Itself. They also claim 
to be able to seil a machine and enough wire to make 
100 rods of an “Ideal Farm Fence” for less money 
than 90 rods of any good -woven wire farm fence 
now on the market can be bought for in the roll. 
Send for their illustrated catalog which fully de- 
scribes machine and shows 24 different designs of 
fence the machine will make. 








FARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 


Attorney-at=-Law 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere 
in U S.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 


WANTED ENERGETIC CANVASSING 
AGENTS. Male and female $5 00 to $7.00 per 
day easily made, but $2.00 perday guaranteed. Ad- 
dress with stamp. THE IMPERIAL PUBLISHING 
cO., 405 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


AGENTS, i" 
a a horse 
Ve Jand wag- 
on? Secure ‘he agency for our com- 
plete CARPET STRETCHER and 
TACKER and ca wvass your locality 
-, and the surrounding country at once 
Nauk 28 the spring season is c'ose at hand. 
Chis STRETCHER draws your 

| veight with the carpet. No pounding 
5 ingers, or getting down on the knees. 
= Orives 60 tacks per minute. Special 
orice to Agents for sample, express 
prepaid. Good com. Write at once 
fur vartouu ciroular “G" and toxmea 


to agents. 
‘THe GODDARD & ALLEN CO., 


50 State St,, Beloit Wis. 
DIXi BEAN AND PEA 
HULLER. 


pe set —— beans and 
‘t,, Deas thoroughly from pod. 7 
as bushels per hour. Sole manu- 
Aq facturer of the “SANDERS” 


























with Wide Tires. Any size and 
width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit 
any axle. Saves labor. No resetting 
tires. Catalogue free. Address 

. EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. 


Length &¥inch.,A,be287 
= andAluminamHf ALR Pah ie 





carved. 
— Looks just 
sweet in 

re) 1 i 5 any shade of 
n y hair. Send 
“quick. Catalogue Free, 
EMPIRE CO.. 96 Spring Stceet,New York. 
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is a sixteen-page Illustrated monthly 
journal. tts aim is to furnish, in an 
interesting way, Information about the 
agricultural resources of the West. 
Many renters of Eastern farms, many 
young men who wish to establish 
homes of their own, and in fact any 
farmer, will do well to 


SUBSCRIBE T0 IT | 


25c. FOR ONE YEAR 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 











Address, with cash or postage stamps, 


THE CORN BELT 
209 Avams Sr., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Witt Ninny gee 
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THE BEST Is 
SEELEY’S HARD RUBBER 
Send for Book. 
Chesterman & Streeter, 
euccEssoRs TO 


om UCC 
]) B SEELEY & 00., 26 8. 11th St, Phileds., Ps, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
FARMERS, ORGANIZE. 





Can the farmers of the United States 
maintain their present condition without 
an organization to assist them? If they 
can, what is the use of farmers’ clubs, and 
of their holding a State meeting annually? 
I believe that the farmers know that there 
is a need of an organization of their own at 
the present time; and the question with 
them to solve is, of what pecuniary benefit 
will it be to them. 

Why they have failed in organizations 
before, is because they have asked others 
to divide their profits with them. For the 
farmers to ask others to sell to them ata 
reduction of their price to others is humili- 
ating to those engaged in the most impor- 
tant industry that is followed by man; it is 
but a very little better than begging. 

The farmer is of the first importance to 
all industrial pursuits; their success de- 
pends upon the protection which they will 
maintain for it, and against those indus- 
tries which are infringing upon their rights, 
which can only exist by a surplus product 
of the farms. In 1880 there was $27,432,500 
invested in sugar and molasses refining; in 
1890 $24.013,008. (Page 83. Part 1 Manufac- 
turing Industries of the Eleventh Census). 
At the later date the industry was con- 
trolled by a trust, which was discontinued 
by a decision of a court. In 1891 it was 
re-organized under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey, and is known as the American 
Sugar Refining Company, with a capital of 
,000,000. which was increased in a short 
time to $75,000,000, and the stockholders 
did not pay in anything for the increased 
stock, (sworn testimony of H. O. Havemey- 
er, page 335, report of the senate committee 

to investigate. alleged bribery of United 
State senators, 1894). With a capital that 
was three times as large as in 1890, the 
American Sugar Refiningg Company made 
$25,000,000 in three years; (page 338 of the 
above named report). Very good profit to 
be made off capital that does not exist. 
They did not refine all the sugar that was 
refined in the United States; but they 
maintained the price in all the states in 
which .they sold their sugar. And we 
farmers in this State have helped to make 
up the amount of profits credited to the 
American Sugar Refining Company, who 
have, undoubiedly, not put $20,000.000 
of honest capital intotheircompany. Can 
we prevent such unjust capitalization of 
companies without being organized? Shall 
we sit with folded hands and make no at- 
tempt to right the wrongs that are being, 
and are in practice against our welfare,and 
seemingly to live in hopes that we will soon 
be in acondition to practice the same out- 
rage on our fellow beings. The Standard 
Oil Company maintains the price of oil to 
the consumers in this country at ten cents 
per gallon. The average price per gallon 
of the oil exported in 1895 was four and 
nine-tenths cents; (Page 380 statistical ab- 
stracts of the United States, 1895). I sup- 
pose they dumped their surplus oi] on the 
foreigners at a loss, and made their profits 
off the home consumer. 

In 1895 there were 87,151,522 Ibs.of clothing 
wool imported, that cost $13,335 602, which 
is fifteen and thirtv-one hundredths cents 
per pound; (Page 243, statistical abstract, 
1895). The probability is that 80,000.000 
pounds or more of it was unwashed. The 
price paid here in 1895 for unwashed wool 
was eight to ten cents. By the reports on 
commerce and navigation the nnwashed 
clothing wool imported from 1876 to 1894 
cost-more than thirty cents per pound in 
the foreign markets from which it was 
imported. There has been a duty of twenty 
cents per pound or more on it, making it 
cost more than fifty cents per pound when 
entered here for consumption. The only 
reason why we have not received more 
than fifty cents per pound for our washed 
clothing wool between the dates stated, is 
becanse we were not organized to protect 
our industry against the encroachment of 
organized industries. 

There was sold,at the Consolidated Stock 
and Petroleum Exchange, and the New 
York Produce Exchange in 1895. 2,689,380,000 
bushels of wheat and wheat flour, at five 
bushels to the barrel, corn and oats, (page 
108 Bankers’ Magazine of Jan. 1896). In 
the above stated year-there were 118,707,744 
bushels of all kinds of grain received in 
New York, including that which was re- 
ceived on through bills of lading. (page 297 
statistical: abstract 1895). It must be 
clearly seen by all who will give the above 
a moment’s thought, that the selling of 
more than twenty-two times as much grain 
as is received ina city in one year, must 
have a depressing effect upon the price of 
all the grainin thecountry. The produc- 
tion of wheat per capita from 1871 to 1896, 
in semi-decades, except the- first, is as fol- 
lows: The first four years it was 6.6 bush- 
els; second of five years, 8.3 bushels: third, 
8.1 bushels: fourth, 7.3 bushels; fifth, 7.3 
bushels. The last ten years the production 
_has remained stationary. The price has 
decreased much more than the production 
has. For the firstfour years it was $1.086; 
second. for five years.it was99.1c; third, 88c; 
fourth, 76.6c; fifth 60c. The price has de- 
clined forty-eight and six-tenths ‘cents per 
bushel, with an increased production per 
capita ofseven-tenths of a bushel. The 
greatest decline in the price has been since 
there has been a decline in the production. 

An editorial in the FARMER of Dec. 19th. 
stated that “‘Mayor Pingree tells us, and 
no doubt he is correct, that 25.000 people 
are out of work in this city.” If each per- 
son represented a separate family, it would 
indicate that there were 122,000 persons de- 
pendent upon them for support, and if they 
are obliged to subsist upon one-tenth less 
than they should. it is equal to the daily 
consumption of 12,000 people. If a like 


i€ ‘ 





condition exists in all the cities of the’State, 
there must be a great decrease in the de- 
mand for farm products. 

A decrease in the demand for our prod- 
ucts means a decrease in the price; the less 
we receive for our products, the less we can 
buy of the products of other industries; the 
less other industries sell the, more of their 
employes there are out of work. The man- 
ufacturers will close their factories to cre- 
ate a demand for their products and to 
maintain prices; we farmers let nature 

overn the amount and the other fellows 
fix the price. The prices of our products 
cannot be reduced much lower than they are 
at present, and we get enough to pay ‘our 
taxes. Our condition will never be any 
better than at present unless we will do 
something to make it better. As we have 
combinations to contend with, we must 
combine to defeat them. And, as the edi- 
tor has granted us an opportunity to give 
our opinions to our fellow laborers through 
the columns of the FARMER. we ought to 
embrace the chance and give our honest 
opinions to aid usin a united effort to make 
our farms pay us for the labor performed 
and use of the capital invested, that we 
may be able to consume the products of 
other industries, and thereby give employ- 
ment to those that choose to operate them, 
which will increase the demand for our 
products. 

The people want butter; the counter- 
feiter ison hand to sell them oleomarga- 
rine; the people want woolen cloth; the 
manufacturer, who has a monopoly of: the 
market, obliges them to take shoddy, and 
thereby the law of ed and demand is 
forced to one side, and dishonesty and 
greed takes its place. Shall we unite and 
force it out of existence, or shall we assist 
it by dashing cold water on every one who 
offers an opinion against its evils?. 

Kaiamazoo Co., Mich. D. GUTCHENS. 


The ousebold. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD, 
FLINT, MICH. 














We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interéstin household topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
This invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for THE 
HOUSEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 





DUTCH CRADLE SONG. 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod, one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shde— 
Sailed on a river of crystal light 
Into a sea of dew. 
“Where are you going, and what do you wish?” 
The old Moon asked the three; 
‘“‘We have come ‘to fish for the herring fish 
That livein this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we!”’ 
Said Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 


The old Moon laughed and sang a song, 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 

And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew. 

The little stars were near the herring fish 
That lived in that beautiful sea; 

‘Now cast your nets wherever you wish— 
Never afraid are we;” 

So cried the stars to the fishermen three: 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
To the stars in the twinkling foam, 

Then down from the sky came the wooden shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home; 

’T was all so pretty a sail it seemed: 
As if it could not be, 

And some folks thought ’twas a dream they’d 

dreamed 

Of sailing that beautiful sea; 

But I shall name you the fishermen three: 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 


Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle bed. 
So shut youreyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three: 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 
—Margaret H. Mathews. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








APPLES. 
The apples seem to be decaying more 
rapidly than usual this year, and we have 
been wanting to get at them for some time. 
The men looked them over a few weeks 
ago and carried out two bushels of rotten 
ones from the eight or ten barrels in the 
cellar. It seems too bad to let them go to 
waste in this manner but we have not had 
time to take care of them so far this win- 
ter. 
To-day, however, being ‘Thursday again 
and a good opportunity for odd jobs, we de- 





voted our spare time to that work. We 
brought up those which were beginning to 
decay and sorted them into two lots; those 
too far gone for use, and those which could 
be used in part. After a good washing the 
paring of the latter was not a very dis- 
agreeable job and they were carefully pre- 
pared for stewing, cntting away every 
particle of decay, When quickly cooked, 
adding sugar plentifully before commencing 
to boil, they went into the cans nice and 
white. Some were stewed with light 
brown sugar, adding ground cinnamon for 
flavoring. The tart apples were utilized in 
this way and will be relished next summer 
before harvest apples come—if they come 


at all. 
as * 


All the members of our family are fond 
of sweet apple pickles, so we prepared 
several cans of these, besides ajarful to be- 
gin On. 

With a sharp knife pare the apples and 
cut in. halves, removing the cores. This 
makcs the pieces as large as will go into a 
two-quart can, if the best ones are selected. 
Put the steamer over a kettle of water and 
steam the pieces until soft. Have ready a 
granite kettle in which you have placed 
sugar and vinegar in proportions of three 
cups of the former to one of the latter, if it 
is good and sharp. Add ground cinnamon, 
and when hot put in theapples. Cover and 
cook till clear. Lift the pieces carefully 
into cans, cover with the vinegar and seal. 
They will keep indefinitely. 


Put up in this way, using part water with 
the vinegar so as to make them less like 


pickles, they make nice sauce, especially if 
raisins are cooked with them. 

It isa good plan to keep the cans filled 
the year around. As fast as they are 
emptied of the summer fruit fill them with 
something else. As for the apples I think 
it will be several years before we again 
have so abundant a yield, so we must make 
the most of them. 

All fruit put up in glass cans keeps best 
ifin adark place. Some housekeepers slip 
a paper sack overeach can, writing the name 
plainly upon it. Ihave found this to be of 
especial benefit with strawberries, which 
usually lose color after a while. 


* * 
* 


Every family has its favorite way of 
serving apples. A few methods of cooking 
them are submitted which may be new to 
someone. ries 

BAKED SouR APPLES.—Pare the required 
number of large, smooth Baldwins. Remove 
the cores without breaking them apart, 
leaving the stem ends whole. Fill the 
cavities thus made with brown sugar and 
civnamon. Bake carefully until soft. A 
little water and sugar may be put in the tin 
to prevent burning. This should be dipped 
over the apples occasionally. A pleasing 
flavor is imparted by using quince or rasp- 
berry jelly with the sugar for filling. Serve 
cold with cream and sugar or whipped 
cream. 

AppLE TaktT.—Pare six tart, juicy apples, 
selecting a variety which cooks quickly. 
Slice them and drop into cold water to pre- 
vent discoloration. Stew quickly and put 
through a sieve or a fruit strainer. Whip 
the whites of three eggs with three table- 
spoonfuls sugar, and when stiff add to the 
apple, beating all well together. Use more 
sugar if not sweet enough. Flavor with 
lemon extract. Pour the mixture into a 
baked under crust, dot with bits of jelly 
and serve cold. Or, spread whipped cream 
(sweetened) over the pie just before cutting 
it into pieces for the table. 

STEAMED SWEET APPLES AND CREAM.— 
Pare, quarter and core sufficient sweet 
apples, put into a steamer and steam until 
tender. If the apples are very large, cut 
each quarter in two. As soon as they are 
soft, cover with sweetened and flavored 
cream and serve cold. ‘The pieces turn 
dark unless covered at once with cream. 
Banana or peach extract is nice for flavor- 
ing this dish. 

APPLE OMELET.—Stew six large, juicy, 








Saving. 
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sour apples as for sauce. When soft beat 
very smooth or put through a sieve, 
adding butter, sugar and nutmeg. When 
cold add the yolks of three eggs beaten 
very light; then the whites beaten stiff. 
Pour all into a buttered baking dish and 
bake till delicately browned. Eat while 
warm with more sugar, if desired. 

APPLE Puppine is quickly and easily 
made by steaming as many square slices of 
bread as needed, spreading each with but- 
ter, then with stewed and sweetened apple, 
and made hot in the oven. Serve with 
whipped cream, hard sauce or any pud- 
ding sauce. 

Apples are wholesome both cooked and 
raw. We should utilize them in every way 
possible. Let the children take some to 
school every day. That is one good way of 
utilizing the surplus, and helps out nicely 
with the lunch. 


THE NEWSPAPER IN THE HOME. 


Tam not going to tell you waat papers 
should be in yourhome. You know your 
own taste and the condition of your purse 
better than I. Still, I hope there is your 
county paper, one good general newspaper, 
a juvenile publication, an agricultural 
journal, and your church periodical. To 
these can be added an unnumbered host, 
embracing some of the excellent magazines 
and women’s papers. 

What use are you making of this reading 
matter? Do you read the births, deaths, 
and marriages, the scandals and fashions, 
then spread the sheet on the pantry shelf? 
Or are you making the papers play an im- 
portant partin your life and the education 
of your children? 

earn to glean. Read and study the best. 
Even the few papers I first enumerated will 
contain, every week, some stimulating 
mental food. Take time to look up in the 
dictionary the meaning of the new word, 
the location in the atlas of the unheard-of 
place. Talk about what you read. There- 
by you broaden your own knowledge and 
interest others. Discuss with your children 
a bit of scientific news, an anecdote of some 
noted person, or some fact concerning our 
own government and history. It is true 
that nearly all periodicals contain matter 
unfit for reading. Teach your children to 
shun allevil; teach them both Ly precept 
and example. Read, think about what you 
read, and talk about it. HOPE DARING. 


A STORY. 











Once unto a dearly loved Soul, God gave 
a beautiful garment. The Soul became 
very much attached to its garment and 
when friends urged it 10 travel and see 
wonderful countries it answered that its 
garment was so beautiful it had no need to 
travel; and others urged it to go out into 
the fworld and become wise and learned, 


but the Soul answered that its beautiful 
garment was a constant source of light and 
wisdom. One day when God came and 
called the Soul home it cried out ‘Oh, I 
cannot leave my beautiful white garment.” 
Then it was-revealed that its garment was 
God’s dear love aiways enveloping it, and: 
which would now be even more beautiful 
in its heavenly home. 

So when one human being who was very 
much attached to the beautiful world was 
told it should give up the lovely things of 
nature and live only for the unseen, spirit- 
ual good of life, it found it hard to obey, 
and it happened that this human being 
who so loved nature, from always trying to 
be true to the light that was radiently 
shining through all created matter,came to 
much peace, and from this peace came the 
revelation that nature is God’s handwrit- 
ing, his seamless garment, a strong support 
to those who wish to rise to higher life; 
that it is his message to humanity; his 
living gospel of love; a glorious revelation 
of system, and growth from atoms to 
worlds, 

Although all do not read this beautiful 
gospel but ‘judge all nature from her feet 
of clay, without the will to lift their eyes 
and see her God-like head crowned with 
Spiritual fire and touching other worlds.” 
yet all may, and in time will read, for their 
eyes will be opened, and the light will en- 
ter their lives and the transfiguration will 
be divine. L. M.'B. 

EATON Co. 
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USED FIVE YEARS WITHOUT A CENT 
FOR REPAIRS. 








The Michigan Farmer: Enclosed find twenty- 
five cents for which send me one dozen sewing 
machine needles for your MIcHIGAN FARMER sew- 
ing machine. 

I bought my machine of youin 1891 and it has 
given excellent satisfaction and this is my first ex- 
pense for repairs. Respectfully, 

ORION, Mich. L. B. KELLY. 


The foregoing letter is but one of many 
that we receive, and all speak in the same 
way. A machine to do better work than 
the one we offer for $18 cannot be bought 
at any price. Sold with a ten-year guar- 
antee and warranted to be exactly as we 
represent it or will refund money. If you 
need a sewing machine let us hear from 


you. Will saye you all the middleman’s 
profit. 
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SOME THINGS WHICH EVERY HOME 
SHOULD HAVE. 


There are some things which even the 
humblest home should have for the best 
good of its inmates, and one of these is a 
dictionary. Next to the Bible this is the 
most important book to possess. What a 
fund of useful and valuable information 
lies between its covers! The modern diction - 
ary is a whole encyclopedia of itself. No 
family making the slightest profession of 
intelligence should be without one. 


What a blessing to a childin future years 
is the store of knowledge accumulated dur- 
ing the impressionable ageof childhood and 
youth. Teach your little ones the use of 
the dictionary and encourage them to go 
to it whenever they hear or see a strange 
word. A complete education can be ac- 
quired by a persistent study of this one vol- 
ume. 

And is not the book fascinating? How 
one who goes to it for the purpose of look- 
ing ? spelling, pronunciation or defini- 
tion of a single word, will read on and on, 
absorbed, lost to all surroundings as com- 

letely as if perusing the last new novel. 
How we note the spelling which we may 
not have had quite clear in our own mind; 
the accentuation which so often astonishes 
us by proving our own usage incorrect; in 
short, what a ‘‘whole lot’? we can learn 
from a reliable dictionary. {I think that of 
all the many and various clubs of the day 
there is not one which could be more in- 
structive or more interesting than one de- 
voted to the study of the dictionary. 

An international dictionary costs not far 
from ten dollars, but I’m sure that sum 
could not be invested to better advantage 
in homes where there is noreliable lexicon. 
A holder for it costs three dollars more, but 
a substantial shelf in some convenient 
place at a height which will bring it within 
reach of children who are old enough to 
use it, will be just as convenient, or a small 
table or stand may be kept for that use. 

If these words should reach the eye of 
anyone who has not a good unabridged 
dictionary I hope they will at once set 
about getting one. I’m sure the purchase 
will never be regretted. A. B.C. 





TO SISTER GRACIOUS. 





Once a very common person told a story 
of what had actually happened, to her own 
knowledge. The story was told that those 
who read might look beyond the mere 


words and see a gospel of patient, lowly 
faithin a poor girl's life, and although it 
might seem to reflect on the Pharisees, 
nevertheless it was true, and there are 
Pharisees even now, as well as in the long 
ago when one Lippe told God how he 
gave tithes of all he possessed. 

But the common person’s little story was 
read by a gracious sister who criticised so 
severe ee the common person was glad 
to touch even the hem of that wonderful 
garment that the gracious sister tucks her- 
self up in, and to take the fool’s advice to 
“let go re! hold when a great wheel runs 
down a hill lest it break thy neck with fol- 
lowing it.” AGRICOLA. 





DAILY CARE OF BEDDING. 





A few days ago, while waiting for my liege 
lord. I dropped in upon a friend in the vil- 
lage. During our little visit she incidental- 
ly mentioned the fact that she had been 
airing her feathers, but not with the attend- 
ant benefit she had anticipated. She ex- 
plained the situation thus: 

“My feather-beds smelled rancid, so I 
concluded that a thorough fresh-air renova- 
tion would correct the trouble. But not- 
withstanding that I left them in the sunand 
wind all day, they give out a more disagree- 
able odor than before. Can you tell me the 
cause?” 

This to me, with no idea of a helpful re- 
ply; for my span of life does not yet much 
exceed the years of her housekeeping ex- 
perience. 

“Tn the sun! Ah, thatexplainsit. Grand- 
mother, who was the pattern housewife of 
our family, handed down the proclamation 
that feathers should only be aired upon 
cloudy, breezy days, never in the sun, 

“The sun’s rays draw all the oil of the 
feathers to the surface, which produces the 
ofeasively rancid odor of which you com- 
plain. 

“A person may learn something even at 
my age,” said my friend smilingly, ‘‘and out 
¢ the mouths .of babes cometh forth wis- 

om.”’ 


My limited observations have brought me 
to the conclusion that sufficient daily air- 
ing of the bedding is not given by the ma- 
jority of housekeepers. As a rule we are 
so anxious to have our rooms present @ 
neat appearance early in the day, that we 
make haste to spread up the beds as soon 
after breakfast as possible without thought 
of the hygienic principles which should 
goneen every domestic act. I have not in- 
requently known old housekeepers who 
Should have been wise in experience, to 
make up the beds from which they had 
just arisen, before leaving the room to 
commence duties in other parts of the 
house: then after the bed was all smoothly 
rhe up (and the impurities ejected 
through the pores of the human body dur- 
ing the night, well tucked in), then they 
would open the window to air (?) the room 
and its contents. 

What a dangerous fallacy to harbor! 
Wherever else we may fall in housekeep- 





ing, Jet it not be in this, for the science of 
good health should be considered of para- 
mount importance, The bedding should 
be removed, a piece at a time, and piled 
carefully upon chairs—spread out as much 
as possible and lifted well above the floor. 

In well-reguiated Canadian houses a 
large cloth is provided for use in each bed- 
room. This is spread upon the floor, the 
quilts and sheets taken from the bed, sepa- 
rately, shaken out lightly, and deposited 
upon the cloth for thorough renovation. 

In other houses I have seen strong gal- 
vanized wire stretched across a corner of 
the room where it was practically out of 
the way and unnoticed when not in use. 
The bedding was suspended over this wire 
and the possibility of any of the corners 
becoming soiled from inadvertent contact 
the floor or dusty carpet, thus obviat- 
ed. 

Throw open a window in each room, 
beat up the feather-bed and pillows, let 
them air a little while, then turn over and 
air on the other side. In severely cold 
weather the windows may be closed in half 
an hour or even sooner, if opposite windows 
are raised. The practice of thus forming 
acurrent of fresh air is advisable at any 
season, but particularly so in frosty weath- 
er, for it quickly chases out the impure at- 
mosphere and does not greatly impoverish 
the heat of the room unless persisted in for 
some time. 

Sun and air are wonderful purifiers and 
destroyers of bacteria; they promote health 
and prolong life as nothing else can do; and 
the best part of itis that we may possess 
it in abundance if we are only wise enough 
to do so. hen we are surrounded by a 
blessing so immeasurable, we are prone to 
be careless of appreciation because of its 
very commonness and because it comes to 
us without extra effort to obtain it, or with- 
out price, 

Bedding, other than feathers, is kept 
fresh and sweet by the daily airing re- 
ferred to above, but this method should be 
supplemented with at least monthly ex- 
posure to the sun on theclothesline. Don’t 
forget to hang the feathers in the shade 
and beat lightly with a cane, turning 
occasionally and beating again; but the 
other bedding is best in the sun. This 
may seem a good deal of trouble. but the 
possession of good health 1s above compu- 
tation, and if we would be true house- 
keepers, we should be willing to take any 
amount of extra trouble to insure the well- 
being of those under our care who are 
— at our mercy. Shall we direct the 

omestic ship with wise cantion or careless 
indifference to natural results? Weare the 
keepers of our loved ones. 
BETH CRANE. 


QUILT PATTERNS. 
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CHECKER-BOARD. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 


Spick LAYER CAKE.—Three eggs, one- 
half cup molasses, one-half cup sour milk, 
one-half cup brown sugar, one scant half 
cup lard, two teaspoons soda, one of ground 
cloves, same of cinnamon and a little nut- 
meg. Flour tothicken. Try a little cake 
first to be sure it is right. 


MoLAssEs Cookies.—One cup lard, two 
of molasses, one of brown sugar, one of bot 
water, two teaspoons soda, one each of 
cinnamon and ginger. Mix soft with flour 
and bake quick. 


FRITTERS.—One egg, one cup sweet milk, 
a little salt, one scant teaspoon of baking 
powder and one-fourth teaspoon of soda. 
Stir to a stiff batter with flour, eg in hot 
lard and oy bi rap done, place in dishes 

eat with maple syrup. 
on sities MRS. W. H. E. 

CARAMEL CAKE:—One cup of butter, two 
cups of powdered sugar, (cream these), one 
cup of sweet milk, one and a half cups of 
flour, one cup of cornstarch, the whites of 
seven eggs, three teaspoonfuls of bakin 

owder sifted in the flour. Stir well an 
Clie inalarge pan. Take half a pound of 
best brown sugar, quarter of a pound of 
grated chocolate, half a cup of sweet milk, 
piece of butter the size of an egg, two tea- 
spoonfuls of vanilla. Mix these thorough- 
ly and cook as a syrup until it is stiff enough 
tospread. Spread this on the cake and set 


it in the oven again to dry. This is a de- 
licious cake. 


WHIPPED CREAM CAKE:—One cup of 
owdered sugar, two eggs, two tablespoon- 
uls of softened butter and four of sweet 
milk. Beat all well together; add one cup- 
ful of flour in which has been mixed one 
teaspoonful of cream tartar and half a tea- 
spoonful of soda. Bakein a small square 
dripping pan. When the cake is cool have 
ready half a pint of sweet cream whipped 
to a stiff froth, sweeten to taste and flavor 
with one teaspoonful of vanilla. Spread 
this over the cake and serve while fresh. 


VANILLA CREAM:—One quart of sweet 
cream, two tablespoonfuls of white sugar, 
one ounce of gelatine soaked in a very little 
water until dissolved. Whip half the cream 
to a stiff froth; boil the other half with the 
sugar and two teaspoonfuls of vanilla. 
Take from the fire, add gelatine and when 
cooled a little stir in the well-beaten yolks 
of five eggs. As soon as it begins to thicken 
stir until smooth; then add the whipped 
cream, beating it in lightly. Pour this 
into a mold and set on ice until ready to 
serve. 


LEMON PiE:—Take the juice and grated 
rind of one large lemon, one cupful of white 
sugar, the yolks of three eggs,one teaspoon- 
ful of butter, and sufficient sweet milk to 
fill the pie plate; bake ina rich paste, one 
crust only. Beat the whites of the three 
op to a stiff froth with two tablespoonfuls 
of powdered white sugar; spread this over 
the pie when a little cool, replace it in the 
oven and brown slightly. This makes a 
most delicious pie. ILKA. 


Lantern globes get very smoky, but a 
quick rub with a bit of paper cleans them 
ee saves the bother of washing and 
wiping. 


F Rom time immemorial eggs have been the 
resort of the housekeeper when surprised 
by unexpected guests. An excellent way 
to serve them is with a cream sauce. After 
the eggs are hard-boiled, dash cold water 
over them, and when cooled, take off the 
shells. The cream sauce should be season- 
“ with chopped parsley or with curry-pow- 

er. 











When writing advertisers mention 
Michigan Farmer. 


Do You Suffer From Asthma? 

If you do, you will be interested in know 
ing that the Kola Plant, a new botanic dis- 
covery found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is pronounced an assured cure for 
the disease. Most marvelous cures are 
wrought by this new plant, when all other 
remedies fail. Rev. G. Ellsworth Stump, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, New- 
ell, Iowa, writes that the Kola Plant cured 
him of severe Asthma of twenty years’ 
standing; Alfred C. Lewis, Editor of the 
‘“Farmer’s Magazine,’ of Washington, D.C. 
testifies that it cured him when he could 
not lie down at*night without fear of chok- 
ing, and many others give similar testi- 
mony. To prove to you beyond doubt its 
wonderful curative power, the Kola Import- 
ing Company, No. 1164 Broadway, New 
York, will send a large case of the Kola 
py stom free by mail to every reader of 
the MicHIGAN FARMER whosuffers from any 
form of Asthma. They only ask in return 
that when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors. This is very fair, and you 
should surely try it, as it costs you nothing. 
FRE nished. 56-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. Address D. L. MUSSELMAN. Pres. 
GEM: CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE, QUINCY, ILL. 











SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING, 
etc., thoroughly taught. Situations Fur- 
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Ceacher’s Bibles 


with its LATrest and Best HELPs, NEW 
CONCORDANCE. INDEXED MAPS, sixteen 
full-page ILLUSTRATIONS, clear TYPE, 
fine PAPER. FRENCH MOROCCO FLEXI- 
BLE COVER. Size, when open, 9x 12% 
inches. 

'This book is used by D. L. Moody and 
many other  egige Ay gee and 
Ministers. That is what It ls and this 


BIBLE, postage paid together with the 
UNION GOSPEL NEWS—52 numbers, 
one full year for only $1.80; or we will 
send the BIBLE free for Elght New 
Subscriptions at 50 cents each. 

is @ pro- 


odinion Gospel News gressive, 


wide-awake. up-to-date, undenomina- 
tional weekly paper. It should be in 
every Farmer’s Family. If you have 
not seen it you have missed something 
of value. Send for sample copy to- 
day. Address 


THE GOSPEL NEWS CO., 


147 SENECA STREET, 
CLEVELAND. OHIO. 
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DEAR MRS. PINKHAM: 


**T cannot begin to tell you what your 
remedies have doneforme.. I suffered 
for years with falling and neuralgia 
of the womb, kidney trouble and 
leucorrhea in its worst form. There 
were times that I could not stand, was 
sick all over and in despair. I had 
not known areal well day for 15 years. 
I knew I must do something at once. 
I had tried physicians without receiv- 
ing any lasting benefit. I began the 
use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. 
Now, [have used 9 bot- 
tles; my weight has 
increased 25 lbs. I 
tell every one to 
whom and what I owe 
my recovery, and there 
are 15 of my friends 


taking the Compound 
after seeing what 

YY it has done for me. 
Oh, if I had known 


of it sooner, and 
saved all these years of misery. I 
can recommend it to every woman.”— 
Kate Yoper, 408 W. 9th St., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Should advice be required, write to 
Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., who 
has the utter confidence of all in- 
telligent American women. She will 
promptly tell what to do, free of 
charge. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, which is easily ob- 
tained at any druggist’s, will restore 
any ailing woman to her normul con- 
dition quickly and per~ anently. 


You Dye i 
30 Minutessis creas 


like new. No failures with Tonk’s French Dyes. Send 40c. 
for six packages or 10c. for one. Any color for wool or 
cottona Big pay Agents. Write quick. 

French Dye Go., Box77, Vassar, Mich. 


BOHO HOHE 


SMOKE YOUR MEAT WITH 
KRAUSERS LIQUID EXTRACT oF SMOKE 


Circu car. E. KRAUSER & BRB. MILTON.PA. 
Your Children cured ot Bed- 
MOTHE wetting. Sarople free. + 
pr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington,LIL 
Marshall’s 


Catarrh 
Snuff. . 


has never oven equaiucu ivi wo instant relief of 
Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cu be 
Deafness, restores lost sense ofsmell. Sixty years 
on the:market. All drogeiats sell it. 25¢ per bottle 
F. 0. KEITH. Mfr.. Cleveland. Ohio. 


— TEs — 
SHORT ROUTE 
Chicaro, St. Louis & all points West, 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 
. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond Building) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 


Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station as follows: 













Turkey red on cotton 
that won’t freeze,boil 
or wash out. No other 
will do it. Carpets, 





































A.M. P.M. P.M. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 7:35 1:10 6:00 
Ionia and Greenville........... +» 7:35 «1:10 6:00 
Muskegon and Traverse City.. o- 7385 «61:10 =. 
eae oe Se ‘ 
WE Bea vcccovecccccoceceseceseces 7:9 1:10 = cee 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:10 p. m. 


Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St., west, 
Detroit. *Phone 368. 
BLAINE Gaver, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
JamMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
Gro. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass. Agent. 





RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot footof Brush St. City office, 84 Woodward 









































Ave. Telephone 39. 
Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
+ 7:55 am | Mt.Clemens, Pt Huron & North ; t 9:40 am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland | + 8:25 pm 
1:05 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢ 1:30 pm 
* 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | ¢ 6:00 pm 
$10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45 am 
EAST VIA WINDSOR, 
* 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston j * 9:30 pm 
*12:00m | Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
+ 6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations..... t 5:40 pm 
*11:26 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | t10:00 am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
t 6:55 am | Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon t 9:26 pm 
+11:30 am | Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago ae pm 
t 4:05 pm } Saginaw, Gd Rapids-and B Creek, | {44:50 am 
t 5:45 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations { ¢¥+10 am 
* 8:00 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chicago [F 1:35 am 
*10:45 pm | Gd Rapids,Gd Haven aMuskegen * 8:05 am 


Pedy except Buaday. “Daly, *, *..’ 
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CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 





NON-INTEREST-BEARING NOTE COLLECT- 
ABLE.—SUBSCRIBER, Washtenaw Co., Mich.: 
—Is‘a note given without interest, collect- 
able?—Yes. 

TAXES ON COTTAGE STANDING ON LEASED 
e@RrounD.—C. A. K., Springville, Mich.:— 
Who should pay ‘the tax on a cottage built 
on leased land and owned by a non-resident? 
—If the cottage is so constructed that it 
can be moved without injury to the land, it 
is personal property and the lessee and 
badilder should pay taxes on it at his place 
of residence. 


PaymMENT oF Taxes UNDER PKOTEST— 
REocovERY Back.—M. W., Adams, Mich.: 
—B. pays highway taxes on warrant show- 
ing part unworked, while in fact he stood 


ready-and offered to work balance, but was 
informed by overseer that he did not want 
work done until later. Can B. recover tax 
paid?-—If he paid under written protest he 
may, within a days after paying same, 
sue the township for amount paid. 


F. A. S., St. Johns, Mich.:—A. deeded a 
piece of land to his wife. They vacated 
the premises and A. leased the land. It 
continued to be assessed to A. and he paid 


the taxes. A. received a share of the pro- 
ceeds to support himself and wife. Can A. 
recover possession on account of having 
paid the taxes?—Your question is not 
sufficiently explicit. Did A. lease the land 
from his wife or did he lease it to third 
parties? Has A. tax deeds. 


JURISDICTION OF CouNTY DRAIN Com- 
MISSIONER—CAN ENTER LANDs.--H. H., 
Saginaw county, Mich.: 1. Can a 
county drain commissioner _ establish 
a drain in atownship where there have 
been highway ditches for 20 years?—The 
county drain commissioner has concurrent 
jurisdiction with township drain commis- 
sioner, and may establish such drains as he 
deems expedient in the ways regulated by 
statute. The existence of highway drain 
is no bar to further drainage. 2. Can he 
cross a ridge or knoll to establish same?— 
Yes. 

TAX ON MORTGAGES—COLLECTION BE- 
TWEEN THE PARTIES.—F, B., Durand, 
Mich :—A. has a mortgage on B.’s farm. 
The mortgage is not assessed. Can A. col- 
lect tax to suit himself? A. demands more 
money than the tax would amoant to if the 
mortgage were properly on the tax roll.— 
Taxés are assessed to the mortgagee, but 
nearly all mortgages contain a clause in 
which the mortgagor agrees to pay all taxes 
and assessments within forty days after 
same become due. B. therefore would have 
to pay any taxes which were due, but if no 
tax has been assessed A. would have no 
right to collect a tax from B. 


LIABILITY OF GUARDIAN FoR Loss BY 
Fire Or UNINSURED PROPERTY OF WARD. 
“+SUBSCRIBER, Shelbyville, Mich.:—H. is 
the guardian of certain minors. Their 


property was insured when he took charge 
of it. ‘The insurance ran out, and he was 
advised to renew the same, but did not 
attend toit. The buildings burned. Will 
the minors have to stand the loss?—The 
above question has never been passed upon 
by our courts, and the only authority at 
hand at all reliable holds,upon entirely dif- 
ferent circumstances,that the guardian was 
not liable for loss of uninsured property. 
However, from the trend and spirit of 
Michigan decisions, and on the facts as 
stated above, we are of the opinion that a 
court would hold the guardian responsible 
on the ground of negligence. 


MOoRTGAGE—ADVERSE POSSESSION—AC- 
TION: AGAINST PATHMASTER.—F, W. F., 
Augusta, Mich.:—1. A. buys a farm of B. 
and-gives.a mortgage back which is due in 


20 years-with annual interest. A. does not 
pay any interest. Will the mortgage out- 
aw. before the principal becomes due?—A 
mortiage debt cannot outlaw before it be- 
comes due. After B. had failed to pay the 
first-interest due, A. could foreclose at any 
times- 2. Will 15 years peaceable possession 
of real estate in all cases give a clear title. 
to the land?—Fifteen years actual, con- 
tinued, visible, notorious, distinct and hos- 
tile possession will in all cases give a clear 
title #0 landin Michigan. 3. What is the 
penalty for a pathmaster who returns a 


roa. warrant as “all worked,” when in. 


reality it has not been half worked out?— 
If &@-pathmaster returns a road warrant 
certifying that certain work has been 
done when such work has not been per- 
formed, and through such intentional false 
statements secures pay from the township 
treasurer for work not performed, he is 
guilty of obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses and may be prosecuted criminally. 
Be very certain of your ground before tak- 
ingsuch a drastic attitude. 

REBUILDING PARTITION FENCE—LEGAL 
NoTICE.—SUBSCRIBER, Quincy, Mich.:—A. 
ané B. occupy adjoining farms. A. has 
built new line fence and has set it about 
three,feet on B.’s land. In what way must 
B. notify the fence viewers to have the 
fence moved? Who are the fence viewers? 
How wiany must B. notify? Who must 
stand the expense?—The overseers of the 
highways ate fence viewers. Makeco m 
plaint to twefénce viewers of the 1ownsh 








where the lands lie, thus: To M. M., X. 
Y., fence viewers of the township of 
The undersigned B.of said township makes 
complaint and says that said complainant 
and A.,of the same township, are occu- 
pants of adjoining lands therein and that 
the said A. has constructed a line fence, 
which fence is noton the true line divid- 
ing the said properties, but is wrongfully 
on the property of the complainant, where- 
fore the complainant is aggrieved, and he 
therefore prays the said fence viewers will 
proceed to examine and determine the 
same after due notice to A. as required by 


aw. 
Signed B. 
Dated this —— day of ——A. D., 1897 


The expense would be charged to A.. but 
B. is liable for half the cost of the partition 


Che Barkets. 


WHEAT. 

















The wheat market has had a very bad week of 
it, and while values are slightly higher than a 
week ago, the outlook is not encouraging for hold- 
ers at present. The weak point has been the 
position of foreign markets, which have ruled weak 
and lower, and this puta stop toexports. Thurs- 
day reports are to the effect that buying for ex por; 
is again a feature of the market.and if it con- 
tinues, a stronger market may be looked for. On 
this side of the Atlantic the position is weak. 


The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from January 
9 to January 4 inclusive: 





No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
Jan. Di.cccccccscccccscee BB 92 87% 

“a LL cccccccerccecese 90 90 B85, 

- WZiscccccccccccssee D1 91 87 

<2 1Z.ccccccccscsesses 89% 89% 85% 

“0 1d.ccseccsecceceees 904 9014 86% 

4 lBiccsevccsecseseee 9036 9034 8636 

% 1B..cccccccccescsees 91 91 87 

“ IB .wcsseccssee oe 90% 90% 87 

ae ee ee % 

oe See 9046 86% 

* QZicccccccerscceses 91 91 88 

34 Weesesecssccccsece 91 91 87% 

- ZW. ccccecccvecccove 90% 91% 87% 

re 88% 85 

ae 87% 8446 

2 865 83 

“ 8544 2 

“ 86% 83% 
Feb. 85% 8244 

“2 87 83% 

“ 86% 83 

ied 87 84 

The following is a record of the closing prices on 
the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 

c May July. 
UW os ne <vkee SOE ERGO ca noxn-nee 85% 76% 
Saturday..ccccce......sssccccsesees 87% 75% 
BOOMER... obn0ce opeveceresscccccese SOK 74% 
Tuesday..... ovcenecccesecceces seve Ot THR, 
Wednesday . ccc ccrececcccccccccsee: BO% 7% 
RNY Sue bs ceubvecgues cnne Sbent en Ta% 


The visible supply of wheat on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
49,591,000 bu., a decrease of 1,704,000 bu. over the 
amount reported the previous week. 

The condition of the large acreage of wheat in 
Cowley Co., Ks., and in Cherokee strip is so prom- 
ising since the recent rains that the farmers and 
millers are counting on the largest crop in many 
years. 

The opinion is a growing one that the existing 
differences in the value of wheat and coarse grains 
is too wide; and the exports of more than 80,000,000 
bu of corn in seven months is pointed out as evi- 
dence that the cheaper product is supplanting the 
dearer. This is a condition we have frequently re- 
ferred to as likely to influence the price of wheat. 

All rail export business has not kept up as much 
as it promised at one time, as it can hardly be done 
to advantage at rates offered. Some pretty low 
tates to United Kingdom ports were offered a 
couple of weeks ago, but later they have been firm- 
erand Space somewhat scarce as there are large 
exports of corn from the United States. It is said 
Manitoba wheat has been sold in New York at 5c 
under the - ij price for May shipment.—Winnipeg 
Commercial. 

_News from the south of Russia continues bad. A 
Nicolaieff circular confirms other reports of very 
unsatisfactory conditions in Kherson, Ekaterino- 
slav and}Taurida. A report issued by a member of 
the Moscow Agricultural Society states that the 
seedlings are in good condition in Poland, western 


and Baltic governments: only a few districts are |. 
It would 


mentioned where crops have been lost. 
thus seem that with the exception of the.south,.the 
condition of the winter crops of Russia ~are~ fairly 
satisfactory. 2 2 eee - 

A Chicago commission firm says: ‘As claims 
have been made of a large amount of wheat back 
in Kansas, we have replies to 150 postal card~ in- 
quiries sent throughout Kansas on the 23d relative 
to amount of wheat in farmers’ hands, amount at 
shipping points, prices paid f. o. b. there, and pros- 
pects of growing crop; the result shows: 33 per 
cent answer, ‘No wheat back in farmers’ hands;’ 
50 per cent, ‘No wheat in country warehouses;’ 
balance answer that there is from 5 to 25 per cent 
yet in farmers’ hands at stations. Find average 
price paid for it at stations is 78c.” 

The Modern Miller says: “The demand for 
wheat was much less this week than during any 
week since the first of the year, due to the un- 
certainty of prices and the declining tendency. 
The flour trade has also been light throughout 
the country.. Through the south and southeast 
prices and stocks have both declined; stocks held 
in southern markets are now very low.”’ 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





-BUTTER. 

The market shows very little change since a 
week ago. Receipts are ample, but generally of 
rather poor quality. This is especially so of farm 
dairy stock, much of it being of very low grade, and 
consequently slow of sale. What Michigan wants 
is not more butter but better butter. There is no 
demand for an extension of the business, because 
evenin the depth of winter supplies are large 


enough to meet all requirements. p is 

decided call for better Detter and if Beicon the 
substitute manufacturers get the benefit. Lf ali the 
50,000,000 lbs. of butter annually produced in this 
State was as good as the best, and there is no rea- 
son why it should not be, it would add from six to 


'23%4c; No. 3 yellow, 23'4c. 
corn on Saturday last was 21,938,000 bu., an increase 
_of 220,000 bu. from the previous week. 





eight cents to the value of two-thirds of the prod- 
uct, or an addition to the income of the farmers of 
three to four millions of dollars. And this could 
be done without the purchase of another cow, or 
erecting new buildings, but simply by better care 
and feeding of the cows, and closer attention to all 
the processes of butter-making. This week quota- 
tions are about the same as last reported, with no 
special features to note, and no appearance of any 
immediate change in values. Quotations range us 
follows: Michigan creamery, 18@20c; Elgin cream- 
ery, 20@21c; choice, dairy, 11@18c;_ low rade 
stock, 7@10c. At Chicago the market is muc the 
same as bere, the fancy grades being firm, but the 
under grades are dull and slow. There is some in- 
crease in the receipts. and itis very apparent that 
the usual high prives of the winter season will not 
materialize this year. The number whu have gone 
into winter dairying are sufficient to keep values 
down to a low limit as compared with other years. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Creameries—Extras, 20c; firsts, 18@19¢; 
seconds, 14@16c. Dairies—Fancy, 17c; firsts, 14@15c; 
seconds, 9@10c; imitation creameries, firsts, 183@14c; 
ordinary makes, 10@l11c; packing stock, fresh, 8c; 
roll butter, choice 10c; off stock . The New 
York market is steady and firm, with an advance 
since a week ago on fancy Elgin creameries and 
fresh made fancy dairy. Other grades are quiet 
and steady, with exporters taking considerable 
stock of second to third grades. Quotationsin that 
market on Thursday were as follows: 
EASTERN STOCK. 


Eastern creamery, fancy.... ......--.-- 18 @I19 
Eastern creamery, choice, ...........++ 16 17 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 16 @18 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, choice............ 144%@15 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fair to good ..... 10 @12% 
WESTERN STOCK. 
Elgin creamery, fancy........ ... +» 20%@ 
Creamery, Western, fancy.... .....+++++ 20%@ 
Creamery, Western, choice.............+ 18 @I19 
Creamery, Western, fair to good........ 13 @17 
Dairy, Western, firsts. .......-+6.-+000e 12 @13 
% thirds to seconds..... .... ceseeee 8 10 
Western imitation creamery, choice.... 15 @16 
Western imitation creamery, fair to 
Factory, fresh, choice....... ....+-seeee 13 14 
Factory, fresh, fair to good............++ 7 2 
Rolls, fresh, choice..... .....++) eevee one's 12 @13 
* = common to good..........- 8 @ll 


CHEESE. f 
The cheese market is improving at other points, 
but so far values have not been affected in this mar- 
ket. Quotations still range from 94@10c for the 
best full creams; but we look for un appreciation in 
rices as the result of the recent advances in the 
iverpool and New York markets. At Chicago the 
outlook for holders is decidedly better. On Thurs- 
day the market ruled very strong for full cream flat 
and twin cheese. Stocks were moderate and the 
demand excellent. Since prices have advanced 
local jobbers seem to have taken hold rather 
more ‘freely. The market is practically 
bare of fine cheddars which are wanted. Quota- 
tions in that market on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: Full creams—Young Americas, 84@10%c; 
twins, 8@10c; brick, full cream, 7@7%c; cheddars, 
94%@10c; Swiss, fair to choice, 844@10c; Limburger, 
good to choice, 74@84c. The New York market 
is firmer and more active, with fancy grades show- 
ing a strong advance since a week ago. Over 9,000 
boxes were taken for export last week, and stocks 
are reported extremely light for the season, and 
holders of fancy are asking 12%c, although no sales 
at those figures have yet been reported. Sales for 
export have been made as high as 12c. Quotations 
in that market on Thursday were as follows: 


New State, full cream, large, white, fancy 







en ee ee eer @i2 
Do do late made, prime............... ll @11% 
Do do good to ChOice........ 0. sees ceee 10 @10% 
Do do colored, fancy..........++0..+9+ ot 
Do do do late made, prime......114.@11% 
Do do Go ~ GRONG. 2.200000 ccccs coos 1 @1u% 
Do do do _ fair to good........... — 
Do do small, fancy, white............. 12 
Do do colored, fancy..........++++-5..12 @1z 
Do do good to ChOiCE........seeeeeeee 11%@11% 
Do do common to fair............+.+. 84%@10% 
Light skims, choice, small size. > @10% 
Do GO IBTBe...ccccccceses ° yi) 
Do do common to prim <> 9% 
Full skims. .......+s006 eeccccees 3 @3% 


At Liverpool on Thursday quotations on finest 
American® cheese were 58s. per cwt for choice 
American, both white and colored. Thisis an ad- 
vance of 2s. 6d. per cwt from the price quoted a 
week ago and 5s. from the price of two weeks ago. 
ny ys from Liverpool say that stocks were reduced 
34,000 boxes during the month of January, and all 
grades are very scarce, and sell at full figures when 
available. Part skims and ordinary full creams are 
in active demand. Asa rule,stocks in this country 
are lighter than usual. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





DETROIT, Feb. 4, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 


a eee ee $4 50@ 
ClCARE 20.000 sccceveesercccvce cccees cove 4 20 
RU, DUMNIIOD i005 050s.00cccstib evden wees 4 90@ 5 00 
aa ee ee beban Ub sckmesetes 3 00 

MON MENG civkbe Sadighs sons capecahb owe 3 75 


CORN.—No 2, 28c: No. 3, 28c; No. 2 yellow, 
The visible supply of 


OATS.—Quoted as follows: No. 2 white, 
20c; light mixed, 19!4c; No. 3 white, 19c. The 
visible suppiy of oats on Saturday last was 13,172,- 

bu.,an increase of 19,000 bu. since the previous 


Saturday. 

_BARLEY.—Quoted at 65@70c per 100 lbs. The 
visible supply on Saturday lest was 3,458,000 bu. a 
decrease of 144,000 bu. since the previous Saturday. 

RYE.—Quoted at 36%c per bushel for No. 2. No. 
‘3. sells at 34c. The visible supply of rye on 
Saturday last was 3,825,000 bu., anincrease of 
160,000 bu., since the previous Saturday. 

CLOVERSEED.—Prime spot, $520 per bu.; No. 
2 quoted at $4@450. Alsike, $4.25. At Toledo 
rime is og at $5 20 for spot and March de- 
TIMOTHY SEED.—Quoted at 8 

é tD.—Quoted at $1 35 per bu. 

FEED.—Bran, $10; coarse middlings, $10; fine 
middlings, $1200; corn and oat chop, 88; cracked 
corn, $9; coarse cornmeal, $9. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lots are $1 per ton higher. 

BUTTER.—Market quiet. Quoted at 12@13c 
for best dairy; common to fair.7@10c; creamery, 19@ 


CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 9%@10c. 

BEANS—Quoted at 70c per bu for hand picked in 
car lots; unpicked, 40 per bu. At New York 
quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
per bu, 81 hg 20; medium,$1 024%@1 05; pea. 95c; 
white kidney, $1 30@1 35; red kidney,choice, $1 35; 
do yellow eye, $1 10@1 124%. Market dull and declin- 


ing. 

GGS.—Market firm at 10c for storage, and 

10@i2c for candled. Strictly fresh selling at ide. 
ONIONS.— Michigan, 60@75c per bu; home-grown 

Spanish, 75c per bu. 
POTATOES.—Quoted at per bu. At 

Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 

Early Rose, 20@28c; Hebrons, 22@23c; Burbank, 


SPPLRS. ted 

LES.—Quoted at 75@90c per bbl for common; 
good winter, $1@1 25; no fancy on sale, Market 
& Jittle stronger. : 





CRANBERBRIES.—-Quoted at $1 25@2 per bbl. 
DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 14@2c; evapor- 
ated, 34@4%c per Ib. a ; 
HONEY.—Quoted at 11@12c in sections,for white, 
and 9@llc for dark comb; extracted, 5@6 per lb. 
At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover, 
1-lb sections fancy, 12c, broken combs, 7@9c; 
amber to durk comb, 7c; extracted, 5@7c per lb. 
BEESWAX.—Prime, 23@24c per lb. 
HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 5%c; No. 2, 4%c; cured, 
No. 1, 6%c; No. 2, 5%c; calf No. 1, green, 8c; cured, 
No. 1, 8c; No. 2, green, 6%c: No. 2 cured calf, 6%c. 
POULTRY.—Dressed chickens, 744@8c; dressed 
turkeys, 12@18c; dressed ducks, 10@11; geese, 8c. 
Live quoted 1@2c below the above figuree. 
Quotations at Chicago are: Dressed—Turkeys. 
11@12%c; old toms, 8@9c; chickens, old and young 
hens, 6@7c; roosters, old, 5c; ducks, 94@11%c; 
geese, 6@8c per lb. 
GAME.—Wild ducks—Redheads, 70@75c; blue 
bills, 25@30c; mallards, 65@70c; canvasbacks, 
$1 50; butter-balls, 20@25c per pair. : 
DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 6@7c for ordi- 
nary to good carcasses, and 744@8c for fancy. 
DRESSED HOGS.—Quoted at $3 50@3 75 per cwt 
with $4@84 25 paid for fancy. 
PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as wey 






Mess pork. .......ssceecesers 800 @ 
Short Mess.......sseeeeeees . 9650 
EG CORE oo c.cssnc00 000s cee cesscosece 850 
Lard in tierces, # Ib, compound...... 414 
Pure lard, # DW. ....00 cece cece cece cece 5% 
Hams, 8 D...... 000 cece ccceccrccccces 94@I1014 
Shoulders, @ W........- eeeeee cece vere 5% 
Choice bacon, @ D......... see eeeeee 1% 
Extra mess beef, new # bbl........-- 650 
Plate beef. 1.0 oc00cccecccecccevecececs 700 
TAlOW, BD oeciccces ccsciccceccsessccns 344 


OILS.—Raw linseed, 31c; boiled linseed, 38c per 
al. less 1c for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 42c; 
No. 1 lard oil, 38¢; water white kerosene 8%c; 
fancy grade kerosene, 944@10%; deodorized gaso- 
line, 9c per gal.; turpentine, 34c per gal., in barre) 
lots, less Ic forcashin10 days. Less quantities, 39c 


r gal. 
PoLARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, $5 50; 
double bit, bronze, $10; single bit, solid steel, $6 50; 
double bit, solid steel, $1050 per doz; bar iron, 
$150 rates;carriage bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list; 
tire bolts, 70 per cent off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1 70; galvanized barbed wire, $2 00 per 
ewt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
5 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, $250 rates 

r cwt; galvanized, 75 and 5 per cent off list: No. 

annealed wire, $1 45 rates. ire nails, $1 60; steel 
cut nails, $1 55 per cwt. new card. 

COFFEE.—City prices are: Kio, roasting, lc; 
fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; prime, 20c; choice, 22@23c; 
fancy,24c; Maracaibo, roasted, 25c; Santos, roasted, 
24c; Mocha, roasted, 29c; Java 32c. 





BALLD HAY MARKET. 





DETROIT. Per ton. 
Timothy, NO. .ccccssse sane ceuhae os oseu® @ ODIU U0 
GO =—_ NO. Beceveccccese WNscectvcoue SoD OOD 
Rye straw...... eusus sueevieseses co coos 6 SO 
Wheat straw.......... page akealon ee isteds 19 OD 
Oat straw....... ain sbabas bate sawoaneens. DMee 
LOOSE HAY. 


The following is a — of the sales of loose hay 

at the Western Hay les for the week ending 

poo. February 4, with-the price per ton on each 

load: 

Friday—17 loads: Seven at $8; three at $7.50; two 

at $6; one each at $12, 89, $8.50, $8.25 and $7.75. 
Saturday—6 loads: Three at $9 ;two at $8; one at 


Monday—8 loads: Three at $9; two at $8; one 
each at $7, $6.50 and $6. 

Tuesday—22 loads: Five at $9; two at $9.50; seven 
at $8; two at $8.50; two at $7.50; one each at $10, 
$7, $6 and $4.50. 

Wednesday—10 loads: 
each at $8.50, and $5. 

ee One each at $9.50, $8.50, $8, 87 
an : 


Six at $9; two at $8; one 


CHICAGO. 


The market is quiet:and comparatively semity, 
with yalues on mixed and prairie the same as a week 
ago. Quotations on Thursday were as follows: 


Timothy, eet sete ret ne 9 00@ 9 50 


O. Leccsccccccscccscsecccese 800 8 50 

84 NO. 2.200 ccccescccces cose cces 700 750 

ee ee PT 500 600 

Prairie hay......cccsceccces descsssecsee COO 8 OO 
NEW YORK. 


The market is stronger than a week ago, with an 
advance on the lower grades of timothy. Clover 
and mixed are unchanged. A great deal of very 

oof hay is being received, and this injures the mar- 
<et. All small sized bales are $1 lower than quota- 
tions. Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: 


Prime timothy, large bales. he 00@15 50 











No. 1 timothy... 50 15 00 
Nos * ae 13 00 13 50 
No 3 * aS 11 00 12 00 
Clover pwents 11 00 1200 
Clover, mixed........ 12 00 13 00 
Straw—Long rye, best.. 17 18 00 
Tangled rye...... 10 00 13 00 
Short rye...sseeee - 1000 12 00 
DBE 6 sec0.cnee eS er 750 800 
PHILADELPHIA. 


uotations in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: 


Timothy, choice, pon bales...........814 50@15 00 
“ “7 4 00 


small bales. ..0...s000 1 
* NO. do nssse ee ey seosee 13.00 13 50 
ee PDs ahsh eine sesee ss. 035545 ae) 
No. 1 clover, mixed... cccccocecccese 11.00 11:50 
Wo, SClOvEr, MIZET. 0... ccscccvessssves 950 10 00 
Straw—rye, No. 1, straight new........ 16 00 
4g NO. 2, FYE -.. .ccccccccccccceccee 16 OD 
z Tangled PYG..cccccceneecore.ccee 950 10 00 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Detroit, Mich., Feb. 4, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 552 head, 
all from Michigan, of good average butcher qual- 
ity. -Market opened active at prices 10@15c lower 
than last Friday’s closing, but trade was rather 
slow and weak at the close. $415 was the highest 
price paid for 4 good butchers steers av 1,150 lbs,but 
the bulk changed hands at prices ranging from 

50 to $3 60;canners and common to fair butchers, 
$1 50@2 40; buiis, $2 00@3 25; stockers, $2 50@3 15. 
Veal calves, receipts were 107. active. but 25@50c 
per hundred Ibs lower. sales at _— 50 tT 100 
lbs. Milch cows and springers unchanged, sales 
from 830 to $45 each. 

Weeks sold Mich Beef Co5 fair butchers cows av 
1,114 at $2 60; 14 fair butchers steers and heifers av 
800 at $3.40; a heifer to Moore weighing 730 at $3 25, 
and a bull to Kamman weighing 700 at 82 60. 

Shook sold McIntyre 7 light butchers av 675 at 
$3 05, and 4 stockers to Purdy & R av 537 at $2 80. 

McLaren sold Bussell 2 good butchers (steer 
and heifer) av 965 at $3 70. » 

Seeley sold Mich Beef Co 2 fat cows av 1,0008 
$3 3, and 9 bull weighing 1,170 at $2 75. ‘ “f3* 
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FARMER. 
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Clark sold Mason a fat bull weighing 950 at $3, 
and 9 fat cows to Loosemore ay 1,007 at $2 75. 
oSpicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 2 good sau- 
sage bulls av 985 at $275; 5 mixed butchers av to 
Kamman av 706 at $3 25; 2 cows av 1,075 at $265; 
also ® common bull to McDonald weighing 870 at 
$2; to Sullivan 2 oxen av 1,650 at $2 75, and 8 steers 
and heifers to Kamman av 743 at $3 35. 

Thompson sold Mich Beef Co 6 good. butchers 
steers av 1,028 at $4, and 6 fat cows and heifers av 
893 at $3 50. 

Robb sold same 2 common butchers cows av 1,175 
at $2 25, and 5 steers and heifers av 800 at $3 40;also 
a bull to Kamman ne 500 at $2 40. 

Hogan sold Roberts 2 buils av 890 at $260; to 
Loosemore 6 steers av 800 at $3 40 and 2 fat butchers 
cows av 1,225 at $2 60. 

Carman sold Schemanske 2 oxen av 1,650at $3 25, 
and 14 mixed butchers to Caplis & Cross av 807 at 


70. 
— sold Fitzpatrick 13 fat cows av 1,027 at 
ogpennls sold Caplis & Cross 16 mixed butchers av 
3 a ‘ 
— sold Robinson 6 mixed butchers av 818 at 


Spicer & M sold Purdy a cow weighing 930 at 
$2 10 and a light heifer weighing 490 at $2 75; also a 
good gerenee bull to Mich Beef Co weighing 1,480 
at & le 
Thorburn sold McIntyre a bull weighing 810 at 
$275; to Mich Beef Co 2 do av 1,260 at 82 75,a stock- 
er ~~ 650 at $3 and 5 steers and heifers av 876 
at Jo 

Nichols sold M Caplis3 common butchers cows 
av 993 at $2 15, and 6 good mixed butchers to Mich 
Beef Co av 750 at $3 25. 

Glenn sold same 1 fat heifer weighing 900 at $3 75 
and 2 bulls av 1,060 at $2 70. 


Shook sold same a good sausage bull weighing 1,- 
670 at $2 85. 
Weeks sold McIntyre 2 mixed butchers av 800 at 


$3 10. 
Taggart sold Magee 5 fat cows av 1,000 at $3; 2 
common do av 1,000 at $2, and 2 bulls av 790 at $2 25. 
Luckey sold M Caplis 4 mixed butchers av 795 at 


10, 
McHugh sold Bussell 2 good butchers steers av 
860 at $380. 
Lewis sold Caplis & Cross 3 cows av 953 at $2 50, 
and 18 mixed butchers av 865 at $3 15. 
Mayer sold same 9 steers and heifers av 953 at 


ag & Bresnahan sold Magee 7 cows av 1,007 
at . 

Johnson sold Caplis & Cross 6 bulls av 513 at $2 40, 
and 18 mixed butchers av 728 at $3. 

Sly sold Magee a canner weighing 920 at 81 50; a 
iat heifer weighing 780 at 83; to Mich Beef Co 
a bull weighing 1,380 at $2 60. 

Bergin & T sold same 2 common butchers.cows av 
ia at $225, and 15 steers and heifers av 812 at 

Haley soid Moore a bull weighing 700 at $2 50, and 
4 mixed butchers to Marx av 7 at 83. 

Barber sold Mich Beef Co 4 good butchers steers 
iv 1,150 at $4 15, and 3 fat heifers av 826 at $3 60. 

Smith sold same a bull weighing 1,200 at $2 60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 3 mixed butchers 
av 916 at $2.85; 5 fat cows av 1,000 at $275; 4 good 
butchers steers and heifers av 835 at $3 65; 3 com- 

mon butchers cows to Magee av 1,110. at 82 35; 6 do 
av 1,060 at $2 35; 17 stockers to Purdy av 6838 at $8, 
und 2 cows toCaplis & Cross av 910 at $275. 

Pinkney sold same a cow (canner) weighing 1,050 
at $175, and a heifer to Schleicher av 730 at $3 25. 

Waltz & R sold Mich Beef Co’ 41 good mixed 
butchers av 863 at $3 45; 2 steers av 1,345 at 83 80; 4 

ows av 1,120 at $2 50, and 2 bulls av 1,190 at $2 75. 

Forbes sold Sullivan 17 mixed av 850 at $2 85. 

Meehan sold Loosemore 7 mixed av 914 at $3. 

. SHEEP AND LAMBS, 

Thursday’s receipts of sheep and lambs number- 
ed 2,733. The quality was only fair. Market ac- 
tive and.unchanged from last Friday’s closing. 
Range of prices good lambs $4 50@4 80; fair to 
good, $3 40; good to choice mixed _ lots 83 60@ 
435; fair to gooc mixed butchers, $2 50@3 50, 

McHugh sold Ward 21 ‘ambs av 62 at $4 70. 

Knapp sold Hiser 11 lambs av 72 at $4 7%. 

Thompson sold Hammond S. & Co 26 lambs av 88 


at 3. 
wa sold Loosemore 67 mixed butchers av 74 at 


aaa sold same 74 mixed butchers av 74 
at i 
Glenn sold Mich Beef Co 25 lambs av 74 at $4 70. 
Sharp sold Ward 76 most lambs av 80 at $4 50. 
Nichols sold Mich Beef Co 78 mixed av 80 at 8 40. 
Mayer sold same 68 mixed ay 90 at $3 50. 
Brumm sold Fitzpatrick 35 sheep and lambs av 
84 at $4 35. 
Hogan sold Mich Beef Co 30 sheep and lambs av 
at $3 70. 


Nixon sold same 218 lambs av 71 at $4 80, and 112 
av 82 at $4 80. 

Talmage sold same 105 lambs av 79 at $4 65 

Sprague sold Young 24 most lambs av 93 at $4 75 
and dt fat butchers av 101 at $3. 

HOGS 

Hogs receipts Thursday 3,643 head, direct to 
butchers 256, on sale 8,287. Market opened slow 
und lower, Later,trade was active and all changed 
hands at prices 10c below last Friday’s closing. 
Range of prices $3 30 to $3 45, bulk at $335 to 
$8 424. Stags 14.off. Roughs and heavy $260 to 


woe 
we sold Hammond S. & Co 55 av 210 Ibs at 


Mayer sold same 75 av 227 at $3 40. 
Glenn sold same 25 av 174 at $3 45. 
Bartholomew sold same 59 av 286 at $3 274%. 
Meehan sold same 35 av 275 at $3 30. 
McHugh sold same 84 av 227 at $3 45. 
on sold Parker, Webb & Co 35 av 228 at 
5, 


Luckey sold same 81 av 259 at $3 35. 
Thompson sold same 88 av 206 at $3 4244. 
Smith sold same 24 av 284 at $3 30. 
Taggart sold same 76 av 208 
Dennis sold same 11 av 271 a 
Forbes sold same 20 ay 263 a 
Glark sold same 40 av 164 at 
Pline sold same 48 av 223 at 
Ansty sold same 60 av 177 at 
Talmage sold Farnum 32 av 
Haley sold R S Webb 44 av 1 
Watson sold Sullivan 45 av 1 
Wilson sold same 23 av 193 a 
Johnson sold same 20 av 221 
Carman sold same 64 av 170 a \e 

Knapp sold Parker Webb & Co 54 av 201 at #3 424. 

Robinson sold same at 15 av 183 at $8 40. 

McCall sold same 24 ay 172 at $3 45. 

Purdy sold same 57 av 177 at $3 45. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 67 av 183 at $3 45, 53 
AV 252 at $8 45.-67 av 161 at $3 45, 59 av 165 at $3 45. 
43 av 216 at $3 45. 

Spencer sold same 51 av 185 at $3 40. 

Bunnell sold same 101 av 208 at $3 40. 

Barker sold Hammond § & Co 538 av 207 at $8 40. 

Brumm sold same 40 av 254 at $3 40. 

Aldrich & H sold same 88 av 265 at $3 30. 

Howe sold R S Webb 47 av 208 at $3 424%. 

Simmons sold same 67 av 190 at $3 45. 

Harwood sold Hammond S& Co 135 av 293 at 
$3 45 and 17 av 258 at $3 45. 

Hogan sold same 27 av 210 at $3 40. 

Clark & Belhimer sold same 15 av 366 at $3 25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Parker, Webb & Co 31 av 155 
At $8 45; 48 av 292 at $3.45; 45 av 135 at $3 45, and 77 
AV 153 at $3 45, 

Pinkney sold same 67 ay 212 at $3 40. 

Burden sold same 81 av 209 at 83 40. 

Spicer & M sold same 82 av 168 at 83 45. 
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Frinvay, Feb. 5, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Friday’s market opened with only 150 head on sale. 
Trade was slow and prices weak to 5c lower for 
good handy butehers; common closed very dull. 

Baker sold Loosemore 4 fat cows av 1,060 at $2 90, 
and one = 910 at $2 25. 

Ansty sold same 4 cows av 947 at $2 40, and 5 good 
butchers steers to Caplis & Cross av 860 at $3 65. 

Pline sold Caplis & Cross 3 cows av 1,046 at $2 50, 
and a light bull weighing 390 at $1 75. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Magee 2 common butchers 
Cows av 955 at $2 35. 

Pinkney sold Schleicher 4 bull av 827 at 8250, and 
astock steer weighing 650 at 83. 

Pakes sold Kamman 2 fat bulls av 570 at $270; 2 
oxen to Sullivan av 1,470 at $3 25; to Caplis & Cross 
16 mixed butchers av 809 at $3, and 7 fair butchers 
cows av 1,044 at 82 40. 

_Harger sold Loosemore 4 do av 1,020 at $2 60; 7 
light butchers av 697 at $3 25; also 3 mixed av 723 at 
$270, and to Sullivan a fat bull weighing 1,650 at $3. 

McMullen sold Sullivan a bull weighing 1,850 at 
$2 85, and 4 cows to Kamman av 967 at $2 40. 

Roberts & Spencer sold Caplis & Cross 3 steers av 
1,380 at $415; a fat cow weighing 1,500 at $3, and 2 
Fed 1,110 at $2 65, also 2 stockers to Schleicher av 


at $3. 
Judson sold Sullivan 9 mixed butchers av 772 at 
Bullen sold Mason 5 mixed butchers av 868 at 
$3 25. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Sheep and lamb receipfs Friday, 741 head. Mar- 
ket active and unchanged from above quotations, 
All sold; closing firm. 

Nixon sold Loosemore 85 most lambs av 64 at 


65. 

Burden sold Monahan 76 mixed av 77 at $8 60. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 55 lambs av 
74 at $4 75. 

Sly sold same 51 lambs av 81 at $4 80. a 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 35 mixed butchers 
av 78 at 3 50, and 48 av 8 at $3. 

Stephens sold Ward 14 lambs av 75 at $4 70. 

Howe sold same 34 lambs av 90a % 7. 

— sold Hammond S. & Co90 lambs av 88 at 


Smith sold Ward 42 lambs av 90 at $4 80. 

McLaren soid same 195 lambs av 70 at $4 65. 

Robb sold same 61 lambs av 70 at $4 70. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 137 lambs av 70 at $4 75, 
and 68 av 58 at $4 60. ‘ 

Pickney sold Young 31 mixed av 84 at #4. 

Weeks sold Ward 118 lambs av 78 at $475 and 63 
nixed av 117 at 83 50. 

Kelsey sold same 22 sheep and lambs av 75 at $4 05. 

McMullen sold Monahan 119 lambs av 66at $4. 

Judson sold Luther 344 mixed at 87 at $4. 

Spicer & M sola Mich Beef Co 16 mixed butchers 
av 80 at $2 75. 
9 Hauser sold Monahan 22 mixed butchers av 90 
at $3 25 and 47 av 67 at $3 25. 

Bullen sold Mich Beef Co 32 mixed butchers av 90 
at $3 25 and 40 lambs av 80 at $4 80. 

DB Sutton sold G Sutton 106 most lambs av 73 


at $4 30. 
Smith sold Ward 68 lambs av 55 at $4 60. 
Sutton sold same 75 lambs av 67 at $4 75. 
Wiison sold Fitzpatrick 22 lambs av 82 at $4 80. 
3 — sold Mich Beef Co 44 lambs av 73 at 
4 70. 


HOGS. 

Friday’s receipts of hogs were light compared to 
one week ago, 1,099 head of good average mixed 
quality. Market opened strong to 5c higher, later 
lost the advance, closing steady at above quota- 
tions, 

McMullen sold Parker, Webb & Co 85 av 204 at 
$3 45 and 51 av 208 at $3 35. 

Nixon sold same 19 av 236 at $3 35. 

Spicer & Merritt sold same 21. av 265 at $3 45; 43 
av 254 at $3 45 and 31 av 188 at $3 45. 

Baker sold same 82 av 203 at $3 45. 

Warren & S sold same 77 av 217 at $3 45. 

Kelsey sold same 21 av 225 at $3 37%. 

Richmond sold same 62 av 192 at $2 50. 

Jedele sold same 42 av 219 at $3 45. 

Dutton sold Hammond S. & Co 50 av 197 at $3 40. 

Sprague sold same 74 av 196 at $3°40. 

Hauser sold same 80 av 224 at $3 45. 

Coats sold same 77 av 201 at $3 50. 

Boettner sold same 35 av 201 at $3 45. 

Roberts & S sold same 75 av 222 at $3 45. 

Horner & B sold same 70 av 236 at $3 45 and 21 av 
238 at $3 45. 

Cassay sold same 57 av 221 at $3 45. 

Lovewell sold same 60 av 209 at $3 42%. 

McMullen sold same 35 av 186 at $3 45; 24 av 223 
at $3 45 and 111 av 234 at $3 45. 

Smith sold Sullivan 78 av 146 at $3 50. 
Judson sold same 21 av 212 at $3 50. 

Mertsch sold same 10 av 154 at $3 50. 
Pinkney sold Mertsch 53 pigs av 110 at $3 60. 
Geech sold Sullivan 41 av 167 at $3 40. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BuFFALO, Feb, 4, 1897. 
CaTTLE.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
6,292, as compared with 5,214 for the same day the 
previous week: and shipments were 5,170, as com- 
pared with 3,545 for the same day the previous week 
Monday the market opened dull, weak and lower. 
Receipts were large, and the appearance of 25 loads 
of Canadian cattle, the first since the quarantine 
restriction of 1889, the removal of which went 
into effect Monday, gave a very depressed tone to 
the market. Since Monday the receipts of Cana- 
dian cattle have kept up, and the result is seenin a 
further decline on some grades and a very 
dull market. Since a week ago the de- 
cline is from 10 to 20c per cwt in the different 
classes of cattle. Quotations at the close on Wednes 
day were as foliows: Export and shipping steers. 
—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,450 to 1, 
lbs., $4.90@5 00; do., 1,300 to 1,400 lbs.. $4 80 
@4 90; good to choice fat steers, 1,450 to 1,600 lbs., 
84 75@4 90; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 
$4 50@4 65; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 
25@4 45; coarse and rough fat steers 
Butchers native cat- 





ee 


23@4 35; fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
, $3 90@4 15; green steers thin to half fattened 
to 1,400 lbs., $3 65@3 85; fair to good steers, 900 
,000 lbs., $3 60@4 00; choice smooth fat heifers, 
90@4 15; fair to good fat heifers, $3 50@3 85; light, 
thin half fat heifers, $2 85@3 25; fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, fat and smooth, $3 25@4 00; mixed 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, $2 50@ 
3 40; good smooth well fattened butchers cows, 
$3 15@3 25; fair to good butchers cows, $2 50@3 00; 
common old cows, $2 00@2 40. Stockers, feeders 
bulls and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style an 
uality, $3 60@3 75; fair to good weight stockers. 
650 to 750 lbs., $325@3 40; light, thin and only fair 
stock steers $3 25: light stock heifers and 
yearlings, $3 70@3 15; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, $3 75@4 00; good fat smooth butchers bulls 
$3 25@3 50; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 75@3 00; 
thin.old, common bulls,82 35@2 50; stock bulls, $2 7! 
@3 00; smooth young oxen, to fit for — 
$8 90: fair to fairly good partly fattene 
oung oxen, $325@3 60; old,common and r oxen, 
. Veal calves,—Common to fair, $4 00@5 00; 
good to choice,85 50@6 50; prime to extra,86 75@7 25. 
Milch cows.—Strictly fancy.835@48; good to choice, 
$28@32; poor to fair, $15@20; fancy springers, $30@ 
40; fair to good, $16@28; common milkers and 


aoiyt 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.--Keceipts Monday were 17,400 
as compared with 17,000 the previous Monday: 
shipments were 13,200 as compared with 11,800 same 
day the previous week. The market for sheep and 
lambs ruled slow and easy on Monday for all but 
selected fancy lambs. Sheep were lower except for 
the tops. Receipts were only fair. Since Monday 
the market has held steady for good to choice lots 
of both sheep and lambs, but the decline on sheep 
since a week ago is from 10 to 15c, and about the 
same on ordinary to common lambs. Prospects are 
not regarded as very favorable for the coming week, 
as values closed weak at lowest point on Wednes- 
day. Quotations at the close on Wednesday were 
as follows: Native +f 


: » 82 2%5@2 clipped heavy 
sheep, mixed ewes and wethers, $3 65@3 80; select- 
ed prime export wethers, $4 00@4 15; bucks fair to 
good, 8 00@2 75. Native lambs.—Extra to prime 
selected, $500@5 15; good to choice, 84 75@4 90; 
common to fair, $4 50@4 65; culls, common to good, 
$3 35. Thursday the market on both sheep 
and lambs was steady and unchanged. 
Hoas.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 21,- 
440, as compared with 20,960 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 15,520 as com- 
pared with 15,520 for the same day the previous 
week, Monday the market opened slow, with a few 
early sales at an advance; later there was a drop of 
5@10c as compared with the close of the week, 
— and pigs showing the greates: decline. 
Since Monday the market has held about steady, 
except on pigs, which were dull and _ lower. 
The close on Wednesday showed good weight 
yorkers, mediums and heavy firm,but light yorkers 
and pigs dull. Quotations at close on Wednes- 
day were as follows: Good to choice 185 down to 160 
lbs. $360; good to choice Paes and light yorkers, 
126 to 150 Ibs., $3 6244@3 65; mixed packing grades, 
1 to 200 lbs, $3 60; fair to best medium 
weights, 210 to 260 lbs, $33 55@3 60; good to prime 
heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs. quotable, $3 45@3 50; 
Rough, common to good, 15; stags, rough 
to good, $2 25@2 75; pigs light, 100 to 120 Ibs. good 
to prime corn fed lots, 55; pigs, common, 
thin skippy to fair quality, $3 25@3 40. Thursday 
the market was active and about 10c higher for all 
but pigs and roughs. Yorkers sold at $3 65@3 70; 
Pigs. $3 60@3 65; roughs, $3@3 25. 


CHICAGO. 

Union Stock YarpDs, Feb. 4, 1897. 
CatTrLE.—The receipts for last week were 41,687 
against 43,536 for the previous week. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week the receipts 
have been 29,806, as compared with 29,937 for the 
same days last week. The cattle market shows a 
better tone this week, with an improved demand 
and somewhat higher values on all grades of really 
good cattle. Choice butchers’ cattle are firm, and 
on Wednesday made a further advance of 5@10c. 
higher. Sales were at a range of 75 for or- 
dinary dressed beef steers up to $4 50@5 20 for good 
to prime shipping and export cattle, with trading 
poe yo | at $3 90@4 90, and fancy cattle were scarce 
and about nominal at $525@540. Light stockers 
did not sell very well, but there was a good inquiry 
for the better class of feeders at stronger prices. 
Cows, heifers and bulls sold quite satisfactorily, 
most of the calves selling at 85@od 85, a few fetching 
6. Texas fed steers were active at $3 35@4 20, while 
cows and bulls sold at $2 50@3 50. Receipts Thurs- 
day estimated were 6,000; market active and 10c 
higher. Fair to best beeves sold at $3 60@5 40; 
stockers and feeders,$3@4 20:mixed cows and bulls, 
$1.70@4 10: Texas, $3 25@4 35. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Receipts for the past week 

were 64,438 as compared with 61,679 the previous 
week. Up to and including Wednesday of this 
week = have been 41,047, as compared with 
44,296 for the same days last week. The sheep and 
lamb market holds up remarkably well, and vaiues 
are about the same as a week ago, Receipts are 
quite heavy, but they are all taken. Early in the 
week there was a slight decline, but on Wednesday 
the general market was more active than any day 
this week, with a substantial upturn on both sheep 
and lambs, a good 10c at least, with nearly every- 
thing that had arrived sold out early. Top western 
sheep sold at $3 70@3 75; prime yearlings, $4@4 25; 
mixed ewes and wethers, 83 40@3 60; top lambs, 
$4 75@4 90; medium, $4 40@4 90; others, $350@3 75; 
feeding lambs, $4 10@4 25. A few clipped sheep are 
coming to market. Receipts on Thursday were 
15,000, Market 10c higher; native, #2 50@4 25; west- 
ern, $3 25@3 90; lambs, $3 50@5. 
Hoes.—The receipts for last week were 156,471 
against 209,239 for the previous week. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 107,122, as compared with 87,744 for the same 
days last week, showing an increase of 27,000 head. 
Values hold very steady, and what is lost one day is 
generally regained the next. On Wednesday the 
general market was more active than earlier in the 
week,and values were a trifle higher than Tuesday, 
averaging less than a rickel, and closing witha 
quiet and eusy feeling and the advance lost on last 
sales, Rough and common packers sold at 83 15@ 
3 20; good to prime heavy packers and good mixed, 
$3 30@3 35—once in awhile alot at $340; prime 
mediums and butcher weights, 35@3 40; prime 
light, $3 40@3 45. Receipts Thursday were estimated 
at 22,006. Market 5c higher; light sold at $3 35@ 
350; rough packing, $3 15@3 25; mixed and butch- 
ers, $3 30@3 4744; heavy packing and shipping.83 30 
@3 45; pigs, $3 25@3 50. 


Four men were entombed in the burning 
North Tamarack mine at Calumet, Tues- 
day. Out of 100 mer at workin the mine, 
all but the four escaped. These four, it 
was supposed, would perish in a short 
time from breathing the confined gases. 
However, efforts to rescue them were made 
without avail until Wednesday morning 
when two of them were found uninjured 
and safely taken out the mine. Hopes of 
finding the other two alive are entertained. 








Tue specifications laid down by 
the government under which cav- 
alry horses are bought are as fol- 


lows: Must be sound, well bred and of 
superior class; gentle under the saddle, free 
from vicious habits, with free and prompt 


action at the walk, trot and gallop; without 
blemish or defect; of kind disposition, with 
easy mouth and gait and otherwise to con- 
form to the following description: A 
gelding of uniform and hardy color, in good 
condition, from 15.1 to 16 hands high, weigh- 
ing not less than 950 or more than 1,500 

ounds, and from four to eight years old; 
Coad and ears small, forehead broad, eyes 
large and prominent with perfect vision in 
every respect; shoulders long and sloping 
well back; chest full, broad and deep; fore 
legs straight and standing well under; bar- 
rel large and increasing from girth toward 





springers, 811@ 16. Thursday the markot was dull 





eeks sold same 88 av 178 at $3 40, 





and weak, with veals 26@50c per hundred lower, 


flank; withers elevated, back short and 


straight; loins and haunches broad: and 
muscular, hocks well bent and wnder 
the horse, pastern slanting, and feet small 
and sound. Each horse will be subjected 
to a rigid inspection, and any animal that 
does not meet the above requirements in 
every respect will be rejected. A horse un- 
der four years old will not be accepted 
unless he be an especially fine animal well 
developed. Every animal accepted must 
be provided with a strong hemp halter free 
of charge to the government. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
'ARMER. 





Estab ished 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 
Hiram WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, JOHN BENSTEAD. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


Live Slock Commission Merchant, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, «= N. Ye 


A Beantifnl Picture of Animals, 


A copy of an oil painting costing $100 Litho. en- 
gravea in colors, sizes 9 by 11, showing all the 
valuable fur bearing animals of our country ‘in 
colors true to nature, an object lesson of great 
interest to old and young, als. a Photo haga tla | 
of all the valuable Fur-Skins, both sent postpal 

for ten cents. Sent free to those purchasers of our 


“HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS GUIDE,” 


48 pages illustrated, also free to those who ship us 
HIDES, FURS, PELTS AND WOOL. 
Market reports and other valuable information 
sent free to all Address plainly 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR CO., | 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


WIRE FENCE AND GATES. 
Have No.7 Double Hard Steel Wire Pickets 
and Galv. Steel Lock That Locks line wire to 
picket. Will Not Slip. Will Not Bend. Agents’ Prices on 
first order from your locality. Great Profits to agents 
Write for Free Sample, Circulars and Terms to Agents. 
The Church Manfg. Co., Box 425, Adrian, Mich. 


) CYCLONE FENCE CO.¢ 


—~< Cpe ————— 


7 From 27 to 60 Inches. | 
\\. From 7to11 Cables. & 
<2 S| > 


\\ Bulld Your Fence Cheap. 
100 Rods Per Day. 
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A Fatherless Country. 


Washington declared Agriculture to be the ‘‘most 








healthful, most useful and most noble employment 
of man.” He was loath toleave his farm, although 
clumsy “Virginia rail” fences were the best to be had. 
With neat Page fences on all sides he would have 
“stuck to the 


f Ne 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. - 











N . G MACHINE CO., - 
FOLDING amber 8. Clinton Street, Chicago, Et 
















































































STEEL 


wee” Picket Lawn.Fence 


tee) Posts, Steel Ralls and Steel Garesi Steel Tree, 
‘lower and Tomato Guards; Cabled Field and Thog 
bh t nd Rabbit 





Fence, 24 to 58 in. big ; et arden a 
rence, Steel Wire Fence Roard.ete. cacalosy Tree. 









COOKER 


made. Write for fall 
information, 

MITCHELL 
MACHINE CO., 
Kendallville, indiana. 





Who can think 

ANEG—AN (EA sisons sexe 

Protect By ideas; they may bring you w e 

HN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attor- 

nm, D. C., for their $1,800 prize offer 
new list of one thousand inventions wanted. 


SOUTHERN : 


HOMES IN TEX S 


in the celebrated Coast Country. Cheap and on reason- 
able terms, fruit, vegetable and field crop farms. Great 
production. markets. Diversified crops. 

ravel via Frisco Line from St. Louis. For land 
rig THE AMERIGAN LAND COMPANY, 
treet, SPM ObIRY two, 








511 Pine 8 


FARMS $15 to $35 PER ACRE. Good 
soil and water. Bought in hard 
times for cash. For sale on te No 








easy terms. 
agents. THE RECORD COMPANY, Sioux City, Iowa, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
FRUIT NOTES. 





The apricot is a desirable fruit, and 
many have been the attempts at raising it. 
Many trees have been set out in years past, 
and enough of them will be tried next 
spring. ‘To the best of our knowledge and 
belief, however, the man who sets out an 
apricot, except in a few favored localities, 
will have his trouble as the only fruit of his 
labors. This is especially true in the in- 
terior of the State. If he must have the 
tree, let him set it on the lawn where he 


can see it and admire its covering of blos- 
soms in the spring, for that is all he is like- 
ly to get out of it. The buds open too early. 
If the tree happens to escape this danger 
there are swarms of curculios and others 
of a like nature that are only too happy at 
a chance for relieving it of its burden of 
fruit. Occasionally there is a place for it 
on high ground in the shelter of buildings, 
and then it is well worth the trouble of 
raising. But we see no place for it in our 
orchards at present. The nursery agents 
can supply trees that are perfectly hardy, 
late bloomers, and insect proof, but they 
are too good for this world. 

* * 


Now is the harvest time for the tree 
agent. Sometimes he is the right man in 
the proper place. He understands soils and 
the varieties best fitted forthem. He can 
tell what to plant and what to avoid, and 
his advice is worth taking. His company 
is looking for the business of the future, 
consequently the catalogues sent out are 
practical books of instruction on the sub- 
ject of horticulture. These companies do 
business in an honest manner, and are as 
reliable as any business houses. There are 
companies of another class,but they are too 
well known to need any description. Cata- 
logues will not always tell who are honest, 
but they will often show very plainly who 
are not. Someof them are only fit for a 
horticultural rogue’s gallery,yet they gath- 
er in their victims. Remarkable thirgs 
some of these companies have done. One 
of them was sending out a plum last year 
that was proof against curculio and black- 
knot. How this miracle was achieved was 
not explained. Perhaps it was done by 
some kind of vaccination. The knowing 
ones Would not take such trees as a gift. 
The others wished they had not long before 
this. Yet somehow the trees found sale. 
But perhaps the man who was never the 
victim of a tree agent is like the man that 
never stumbled. He never tried to walk. 


* * 
* 


If you desire a strawberry of the finest 
flavor and most perfect form, set the 
Jucunda on heavy soil. But do not expect 
more than a handful of berries to the hill. 


* * 
ca 


It is claimed that a coat of common 
white paint, in which carbolic acid has 
been mixed, will keep the borer away from 
the peach tree. The trunk should be paint- 
ed for two feet or more from the ground, 
and the earth removed so that the painting 
may be extended three or four inches be- 
low the surface, replacing when the paint 
isdry. The odor of carbolic acid is offen- 
sive to insects,and might keep the borer 
from laying her eggs during the season, 
though it is doubtful if the remedy would 
do much good if the eggs were laid. 

* o 


< 

Much of the advice given either for or 
without the asking, usually the latter, 
might better have been digested a little 
more thoroughly first. Here is an example: 
‘No one who has a currant bush needs to 
buy plants of a nurseryman if he wishes to 
increase his stock. All that is necessary is 
to take cuttings of the new: wood before the 
ground freezes and set them rather deeply, 
and about three inches apart, firmly in the 
ground, where they can remain for a year.” 
If “to increase his stock’’ is all he wishes, 
this advice is good. The cuttings will 
grow easily enough, and he will soon have 
plenty of *‘stock,” such as it is. But if it 
is fruit he is after he must be sure the par- 
ent bush has not completely exhausted its 
youthful vigor. In thousands of gardens 
the currants are worn-out bushes which 
outlived their youthfulness years ago. To 
jook for good fruiting stock from such de- 
erepit bushes would be like expecting a 
good crop of wheat from sowing a last 
year’s straw stack. 


* * 
* 


The Elberta peach is now one of the fa- 
vorites with fruit growers, and in some 
markets it is taking the place so long occu- 
pied by the Crawford as the standard of ex- 
cellence. The fruit is large and showy, and 
the tree, although of southern origin, has 
proved hardy. [t has been extensively set 
of late and promises tocontinuein favor for 
some time. Unfortunately it is easily af- 
fected by leaf blight. Were it not for this 
the variety would be hard to beat. 

on * 


~ 

Mr. M. A. Thayer gives the following 
list as fitted for a family garden, and if it is 
= for Wisconsin it ought todo as well 
or Michigan: Strawberries, 300 plants, 
early, medium and late; blackberries, 100, 
early and late; red and black raspberries, 
50 each, early and late; currants 75, red 
and white, early and late; gooseberries, 25, 
early and late; grapes, 18, three varieties, 
early. This is sufficient for one-fourth of 
anacre. This list is a good one, but would 


be modified somewhat cr Seeeeaanden. 
On drouthy soil the black 


rries would be 


said she, “I haven’t time. 


a disappointment, and even where they do 
well it may be doubted if as many of them 
would be desired as of both red and black 
raspberries together. Currants are set 
down for more plants than red raspberries, 
and gooseberries for half as many, yet are 
there many gardens in which such a num- 
ber would be found desirable? We think 
that the majority of people would prefer 
more raspberries or late strawberries. A 
few dewberries might well be included. 
They are well worth raising, although 
rather troublesome. 
* . * 

“The South, the splendid South,” says 
some one, “will be the great fruit-growing 
section of this country.” That may all be, 
but we are not yet ready to concede it. 
Did anybody ever see a really good apple 
from the South? And yet that is the fruit 
for the export trade. A few more years 
will show an immense demand for it, if the 
signs of the times are to be trusted. There 
has been a great boom in southern perish- 
able fruits, but the most that has been 
effected has been to lengthen the season 
and reduce the price for early products. 
The fruit interests of the North are strong- 
er than ever. As soon as tke local fruits 
come into market there is not_much de- 
mand for that from the South. Perhaps in 
the end this southern competition will 
benefit us, as it has increased the con- 
sumption of fruit, while people demand a 
better quality than formerly, which is to 
the advantage of the home grower. The 
low prices are due to the overproduction 
at home more than to the competition of 
such distant producers as those of the 
South. The discouraging reports of the 
last two seasons indicate that fruit-grow- 
ing in the South has not met with expecta- 
tions. It is not such an easy matter to shi 
fruit hundreds of miles and compete wit 
products of a better quality grown at home. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FAIRY TALES. 





The postman left a floral catalog while I 
was at my neighbor’s, and as she took off 
the wrapper my friend said. 

“Here is another of those fairy tales and 
as it is unusually pretty, I shall cut the 
colored plates out for my album and 
Mamie shall have the other pictures to 
play with.” 

‘Don’t you read it first? I asked. ‘‘No!” 
No one ever 
grows flowers or fruits like those, on this 
earth.” 

“There you make a mistake,” said I. 

Ofcourse,the florists with their knowledge 
and opportunities, do better than ama- 
teurs. But we accomplish more to aim at 
the sun, than if we only tried to hft the 
barn door, and there is very interesting 
reading in them, and it is time all this 
sarcasm poked at floral catalogs ceased. 
When I think of the care and money ex- 
pended upon them, they ought to be treated 
with respect, and never allowed to be cut, 
or destroyed, for a year at least. Whenin 
doubt as regards the name of a flower, sent 
in a bouquet perhaps, the picture and de- 
scription will generally be found in the list. 
Even if one has only twenty-five cents to 
expend in plants or seeds, it is delightful 
to look carefully over the catalog and 


“select. If you. are a little advanced in 


garden culture, to choose, at least one 
novelty,tocarefully cultivate,and watch re- 
sults, pee pleasure for many a day. One 
time I saw paper flower pots advertised in 
the last page of my floral, and the idea was 
new, so with my nose in the air with dis- 
trust, and being laughed at by the rest of 
the family, I sent for one dozen. They 
came, and for beauty and compactness, 
they were a surprise. Not only that, but 
the bulbs planted in them came > sooner 
and grew faster than in common clay pots, 
robably because the moisture kept in 
onger, and yet not a drop of water came 
through the paper sides. The poor florist 
often has to bear blame that ought not to 
be given him. An ambitious amateur will 
send for some hothouse darlings that take 
great skill to bring forward. Of course 
they fail, and then, even if ¢! don’t send 
saucy letters to the florist, they declare 
“they’ll never believe those lying catalogs 
again.” I have found out it pays to get on 
the right side of the florists, and any one 
can do it with a little care. Send order 
promptly, weeks before needing, enclose 
the money, use the letter sheet and en- 
velope found in the catalog. Date it, write 
plainly. Put the seeds wanted together as 
well as the bulbs and plants. After receiv- 
ing send him a short letter of Pg Sg ier 
that will warm the cockles of his heart. 
After all this,if you send again, look out 
for extras! ANNA LYMAN. 





Tuer CARROLL PEACH.—One of the most 
valuable of the new se lately intro- 
duced is the Carroll. It is a seedling dis 
covered and introduced by Mr. Fayette, of 
Toledo, Uhio. Mr. Fayette is one of the 
largest fruit-growers in northwestern Ohio. 
He has given a great deal of attention to 
the cultivation of peaches, and some of the 
largest and highest priced peaches brought 
to the markets of Toledo are from his or- 
chards. He considers the Carroll the best 
and earliest peach of which he has any 
knowledge. The trees are grown and are 
for sale by the Michigan Nursery Co., of 
Monroe, Mich. The company makes a 
specialty of promies — trees, and have 
a large stock of all the leading varieties to 
offer for s xing planting also nursery stocks 
of all kinds, which they offer at a very low 
price, and which they make a special effort 
to sell direct to the planters. Their cata- 
logues and prices are free to all, and it 
would be weil for planters to write them for 





prices before placing their orders elsewhere 








A DANGEROUS ORCHARD PEST. 





The horticultural interests of the State 
are seriously threatened by an insect 
known as the San Jose scale, which is 
likely to appear at any time in our midst, 
and which will be difficult to eradicate if it 
obtains a good foothold. 

It made its appearance in California 
some twenty years ago and has cost the 
fruit growers of that State immense sums 
of money in fighting it and in the loss of 
trees and fruit. 

It was carried to New Jersey from Cali- 
fornia in 1887 upon plum trees and was in- 
troduced into several nurseries, but its 
character was not fully recognized for 
several years. In the meantime it had 
multiplied rapidly and had not only spread 
to thousands of trees in these nurseries, 
but had been carried on young trees to nur- 
series in New York, Maryland, and other 
States, and had been widely distributed 
over the country upon nursery stock sold 
by them. It has thus been scattered here 
and there over nearly all of the Atlantic 
States, and has been found in Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and other west- 
ern States, 

In New Jersey, where it has gained the 
strongest foothold, it is regarded as the 
most dangerous foe of the horticulturist; 
its presence in Ohio has been known for 
several years, but new colonies have been 
found in unexpected places, and great 
damage has been done in many localities, 
notably upon Catawba Island, where at 
least 20,000 peach trees have been infested 
and many of them have been ruined by it; 
in Lllinois it was not detected until recent- 
ly, but it is now known to occur in at least 
fifteen places, most of which are widely 
scattered, and in some of them it has been 
distributed over an area a half mile square. 


While we have no knowledge of its exist- 
ence in Michigan, it is more than likely 
that it is scattered over the State, un- 
noticed, or, at least, unreported, as the 
number of shipments of nursery trees into 
Michigan from infested nurseries is three 
times as great as into Illinois, where fifteen 
colonies have been discovered, with other 
orchards yet to hear from. 

This scale attacks the trunks, branches, 
and fruit, of all orchard trees, and is also 
found on the raspberry, blackberry, cur- 
rant, gooseberry and many shade trees. It 
is to be gene age J feared on account of the 
rapidity with which it multiplies, as there 
are from three to four broods during a sea- 
son, and if all come to maturity the 
progeny of a single female scale will num- 
ber from 15,000,000 to more than 3,000,000,000 
in one season. Its small size permits it to 
remain unnoticed until its numbers have 
largely increased, and it has greatly injur- 
ed, if it has not ruined the tree. At best 
they have but little power to move about, 
but are distributed to considerable dis- 
tances upon other insects and birds. 

The most probable means of infection to 
Michigan orchards is upon nursery stock, 
and particularly if within the past six years 
you have purchased trees from eastern 
nurseries we urge you to at once carefully 
examine them, as there is a possibility that 
they are infested with this scale. Partica- 
lar attention should be paid to the branch- 
es that are two or three years old or to the 
trunks of young trees, as there they will be 
most numerous and more easily detected. 
When plentiful upon the trees they will 
bave an an ash-gray, scurfy appearance, 
and may cover a considerable area of the 
bark with several layers of small, flattened 
scales that can be readily scraped off with 
the thumb nail. These will for the most 
part consist of the coverings of dead in- 
sects. The living insects are nearly black 
in color and are about the size of the head of 
a pin at this time of the year, and are of 
something the same shape, except that the 
center is slightly elevated, with a shallow, 
ring-like depression about it, as can be seen 
with a magnifying glass. 

Sometimes a yellow spot will appear at 
the center of the elevation,and if the living 
scales are crushed a yellowish mass can be 
seen. The wintered-over females bring 
forth living young in May or June,and then 
may be as much as an eighth of an inch in 
diameter, but will be very much flattened. 

The young insects are able to move about 
for a short time, but soon become fixed 
upon the trees, and, inserting a long, slen- 
der tube into the bark, suck out the sap. 
With thonsands ard even millions upon a 
tree it can be readily seen that great injury 
will be done by robbing the tree of its food 
and also on account,of the punctures made 
by the insects. 

An examination of the inner bark will 
show it to be of a dark red color, and this 
can generally be taken as indicative that 
the San Jose scale is upon the tree. If the 
scales are very numerous the tree will be 
ruined in two or three years at most. 


In case you find nar. Seon upon your 
trees that answer the above:description, or 
that you have any reason to think are the 
San Jose scale, we urge you to cutoffa 
little of the bark with a number of the in- 
sects upon it, and, after soaking it in kero- 
sene to destroy them and avoid the danger 
of scattering them, mail them to Horti- 
cultural Department, State Experiment 
Station, Agricultural College, Mich. 

We shall be glad to examine them and re- 
ort the name of the insect, with remedies 
or its destruction. By your hearty co- 

operation in this matter we hope to check 
the spread of the insect, and this may save 
to the fruit-growers of Michigan thou- 
sands if not millions of dollars. 

If you have any reason to believe that th 

scale has appeared in your neighborhood 
we shall be glad to know of it,together with 
any facts that you have regarding its ap- 
pearance. Yours very truly, L.R. TAFT. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. MICH 








Constipation 


Causes fully half the sickness in the world. It 
roduces biliousness, torpid liver, indigestion, 
ad taste, coated tongue, sick he he. 


Hood’s Pills 


Cure constipation and all its results. 25 cents. 
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» each of Empire Wax Bean, Prize Beet, | 
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| EAGLE SEED & NURSERY 
gg BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK, * 


The New Vegetable. The great tI f 

1897. Like this illustration, 15to03¢ inches Sonal 
You never saw anything like it. Everyone 
who bas a garden must try it. Easily grown, 
and delicious either raw or cooked. A packet 
of the seed with full directions for growing 
and using, 10cts. illustrated catalogne of 
many Other Vegetable and Floral Novel- 
9 ties free if you mention this paper. Ask for 

list of bargains in Seeds and Plants. 
Ag IOWA SEED CO., Moines, lowa. 


Bee Se aS SSeS es SO 


ReeFREE 
SEEDS CHEAP 


Only lc to 4c per pkg. Cheap by oz. & Ib. Sen 
Yours, and hbors address for Grand Cat- 
alogue. R. H. Shumway, Rockford, III. 


FRUIT TREES. 


NOTICE TO PLANTERS. 

We have a large stock of our own growth, of Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, small fruits, etc., etc. 
By ordering direct from us you will save 50 per cent. 
All trees guaranteed true to name. 40 years in the 
business. Write us and save money by doing so. 


L. G. BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


rant FORD'S fer SEEDS exe 
Seed 


Potatoes, Plants, Trees and Vines. Free cat- 
alog, unique, common sense, tells the truth, See it 


moneys. FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 
BERRY PLANTS (abe 


Catalogue G, with remarks on Berry Grow: 
free. R J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, Mi 


CHOICE « STRAWBERRIES 


| © BARGAINS IN PLANTS FOR ior. 
897. 

CATALOGUE F' . 

Cc. N. FLANSBURGH, LESLIE, Michi 
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‘BURPEE SEEDS 


Asm 





Before buying any Seeds 
you should write a postal card for 


FARM ANNUAL 1837 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue 


A handsome new book,—tells the truth about 


The Best SEEDS that Crow! 


Important New Features for 1897. Huntireds of Illustrations. 
Choicest New Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers, painted from nature. 


Our business grows also. We 
fill more orders every spring 


GROW! 


than do any other seedsmen in the world. Will you join our army of customers? If so, write TO-DAY. 


7 Ww. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WHAT 'THE STUDY OF THE HONEY 
BEE REVEALS. 





[Address delivered by George E. Hilton, at the State 
Farmers’ Institute held at Fremont, Mich., on 
January 15 and 16, 1897, and published by special 
request. ] 

(Concluded from last week.) 


BEE PRODUCTS,AND ORGANS USED IN THEIR 
PREPARATION. 

Pollen and honey form the food of honey 
bees and their developing brood. Both of 
these are plant products which are only 
modified somewhat by the manipulation to 
which they are subjected by the bees, and 
are then stored in waxencells,if not wanted 
for immediate use. Pollen, the fertilizing 
dust of flowers, is carried home by the bees 
in small pellets held in basket-like depres- 
sions on each of the hind legs. 

The hairs covering the whole surface of 
the bee’s body are more or tess serviceable 
in enabling the bee to collect pollen, but 
those on the under side of the abdomen are 
most likely to get well dusted, and the rows 
of hairs, nine in number, known as pollen 
brushes, located on the inner surface of the 
first tarsal joint are then brought into use 
to brush out this pollen. hen these 
brushes are filled with pollen the hind legs 
are crossed during flight, and the pollen 
combed out by the spine-like hairs that 
fringe the posterior margin of the tibial 
joint. The outer surface of this joint is de- 

ressed, and this, with the rows of curved 
foie on the anterior margin, and the 
straighter ones just referred to, forms a 
basket-like cavity known as the corbicu- 
lum or pollen basket, represented by the 
longest joints of the legs. Into this the 

ollen falls, and with the middle pair of 
egs is tamped down for transportation to 
the hive. Having arrived there, the bee 
thrusts its hind legs into a cell located as 
near to the brood nest as may be, and 
loosening the pellets, lets them fall into the 
bottom of the cell. 

The tibial spur on each middle leg is, as 
Professor Cheshire has pointed out, prob- 
ably of use in prying the pellets out. The 
latter are simply dropped into the cell and 
left for some other bee to pack down by 
kneading or pressing with its mandibles. 
Various colors—yellow, brown. red, slate, 
etc., according to the kinds of flowers from 
which gathered—frequently show in layers 
in the same cell. Often, when partly filled 
with pollen, the cell is then filled up with 
honey and sealed more or less hermetically 
with wax. 

The bees store the pollen, for conven- 
ience in feeding, above and at the sides of 
the bruod and as near toit as possible, the 
combs on each side of the brood nest being 
generally well stored with it 


NECTAR AND HONEY. 

The liquid secreted in the nectaries of 
flowers is usually quite thin, containing, 
when just gathered, a large percentage of 
water. Bees suck or lapit up from such 
flowers as they can reach with their 
—n sucking tongue, .25 to .28 inch 
ong. 

This nectar is taken into the honey sack 
located in the abdomen, for transportation 
to the hive. 

It is possible that part of the water is 
eliminated by the gatherers before they 
reach the hive. 

A Russian bee-keeper, M. Nassanoff, 
while dissecting a worker, discovered be- 
tween the fifth and sixth abdominal seg- 
ments a small canal, to which he attrib- 
uted an excretory function, and Zoubareff, 


having noticed bees ejecting a watery 
substance while returning from the fields, 
suggested that this gland — served 
to separate a portion of the water from the 
nectar, the liquid deposited in the cells 
appearing to contain less of it than that 
just secreted by the flowers. 

However this may be, evaporation 
takes place rapidly in the hive after the 
nectar or thin honey has been stored, as 
it is temporarily, in open cells. Besides 
being thin, the nectar has at first a raw, 
rank taste, generally the flavor and odor 
peculiar to the plant from which it is 
gathered, and these are frequently far from 
agreeable. To make this raw product the 
healthful and delicious table luxury which 
honey constitutes—‘‘fit food for the gods” — 
is another of the functions pecultar to the 
worker bee. 

The first step is the stationing of workers 
in lines near the hiveentrances. These, by 
incessant buzzing of their wings, drive 
currents of air into and out of the hive and 
over the comb surfaces. 

If the hand be held before the entrance 
atsucha time a strong current of warm 
air may be felt coming out. The loud 
buzzing heard at night during the summer 


time is due to the wings of workers en- 
gaged chiefly in ripening nectar. 

Instead of being at rest, as many suppose, 
the busy workers are caring for the last lot 
of gathered nectar and making room for 
further accessions. 

This may go on far into the night, or 
even all night, to a greater or less extent, 
the loudness and activity being propor- 
tionate to the amount and thinness of the 
liquid. Frequently the ripening honey is 
removed from one set of cells and placed in 
others, 

This may be to gain the use of certain 
combs for the queen, or possibly it is 
merely incidental to the manipulation the 
bees wish to give it. When, finally, the 
process has been completed, it is found 
that the water content has usually been 
reduced from 15 to 20 per cent, and that 
the disagreeable odors and flavors, prob- 
ably due to volatile oils, have also been 
driven off in a great measure, ifnot wholly, 
by the heat of the hive, largely generated 
by the bees. 

During the manipulation an antiseptic 
—formic acid—secreted by the glands in 
the head of the bee, and it is also possible 
other glandular secretions, have been add- 


ed. 

The finished product is stored in waxen 
cells above and around the brood nest and 
the main cluster of bees, as far from 
the entrance as it can be and still be near 
the brood and bees. 

The work of sealing with wax then 


more or less porous. 

Each kind of boney has its distinctive 
flavor and aroma, derived, as already indi- 
cated, mainly from the particular blossoms 
by which it was secreted, but modified and 
softened by the manipulation given it in 
the hives. 

When the secretion is abundant in a 
flower having a short or open corolla, hence 
one from which the bees tind it easy to ob- 
tain the honey, they will confine their 
visits to that kind if the latter is present in 
sufficient numbers. Thus itis that linden, 
white clover, buckwheat, and other kinds 
of honey may be harvested separately, and 
each be readily recognizable by its color, 
flavor, consistency and aroma. i 

When, however, no great honey yielder is 
present in large quantities, and the source 
is miscellaneous, all manner of combina- 
tion of qualities may exist, introducing 
great and often agreeable variety. Thus the 
medicinal qualities and the food value of 
different kinds of honey differ as great- 
ly as do their prices on the market. 

But I fear I shall weary you if I continue 
farther along this line of thought, and I de- 
sire before closing to say a word relative to 
the mutual interest of the beekeeper and 
the horticulturist. 

I think I have written something upon 
this subject, but the interests of the bee- 
keeper and the horticulturist are so mutual 
that I feel a few more thoughts from my- 
self and others may not be burdensome. 

If we are both successful we are both en- 
thusiastic. I need not remind anyone who 
plants trees and grows fruits, of the genuine 
pleasure that thrills his soul when nature 
responds to his intelligence, thought and 
careful direction. He builds a world in 
which he himself lives. He desires no 
other intoxicant to insure his happiness. 
Horticulture is one of the fine arts, and re- 
quires the skill of a master. 

It is just as impossible for the thought- 
less, brainless man or woman to reach the 
highest round in the ladder, in propagating 
fruit or carrying on a successful apiary as 
itis to appreciate success when achieved. 
But, after all man’s skillin planting; after 
searching the world over for improved va- 
rieties; after propagating, grafting and 
hybridizing, he must rely mainly upon na- 
ture’s methods of fructification. The 
balmy winds of spring and industrious bees 
are needed to fertilize the bloom to insure 
a harvest of fruit. For this purpose there 
is no question but that the bee is of great 
service to the grower of fruits. No insect 
appears in such vast numbers at the very 
important time in the spring when their 
agency is so much needed to fertillze the 
orchard and small fruits. If the winds, 
and other insects aside from the bee;were 
the only means of carrying the pollen from 
flower to flower, how often would perfect 
fertilization fail from too much or too little 
wind during the brief opportunity when the 
bursting buds are sighing for the life-giv- 
— from the neighboring flowers. 

ot only has nature provided the honev 
to entice the bee, but the pollen, so essential 
to the plant and just as essential to the bee 
in furnishing the proper food for its young, 
is placed in close proximity to the nectar, 
sothat in getting either, the bee is unwit- 
tingly carrying the dust from flower to 
flower, or working out the wise plans of 
Providence as relates to plants, and cater- 
— to man’s taste at the same time. 

he Creator did not place the drop of 
nectar in the flowers because it is needed to 
perfect either the flower or the fruit, but 
for no other purpose than to tempt the bee 
to brush its hairy legs against the anthers 
and carry the pollen dust from one flower 





to another. So the horticulturist cannot 
but look upon the bee as his friend, and 
certainly the horticulturist is a friend of 
the bee and beekeeper. 

What then is to hinder these two voca- 
tions going hand in hand, since each is help- 
ful to the other? They should at least be 
on the very best of terms, as each furnishes 
inducements for the other to live and profit 
thereby. 

A great deal has been said about bees in- 
juring fruit, some fruit growers claiming 
that bees puncture the ripe grapes, suck the 
juices, and destroy the crop. But from the 
physical structure of the bee this is said by 


been infringers. But after the skins have 
been broken from any cause, if there is a 
scarcity of honey, the bees, always anxious 
to be doing something, will endeavor to get 
their share of the plunder. Therefore as 
regards injuring fruit, I believe that to- 
day the more intelligent class of horticul- 
turists are with me. 

And while | do not like to tire my listen- 
ers, I feel I cannot dismiss this subject, 
which to the lover of fruits, flowers and 
bees is a genuine source of delight, without 

uoting a few lines from “The planting of 
the apple tree,” by that venerable sylvan 


goes forward rapidly, the covering being 


} som our own Bryant, who saw so much of 
uture hope and promise as be sifted the 
soft mould about its tiny rootlets: 


“What plant we in this apple tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May wind’s restless wings, 
When from the orchard row he pours 
In fragrance at our open doors, 

A world of blossoms for the bee.” 


Scientific entomologists; it to be impossible 
has no jaws like the hornet; it is made to 
suck, not to bite, and on close observation, 
and after repeated experiments, it has been 
found that where bees have been helping 
themselves to ripe fruit the skins had tose 
ruptured by the weather, or overripeness, 
or that hornets, wasps, or birds had first 
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AERA LOT STI OSTAC LIVI D VISE 
The WONDERFUL TREE TOMATO. 


A PERFECT MARVEL. THE BEST 
TOMATO IN THE WORLD and just what 
everyone wants. It is EXTRA EARLY and bears 
abundantly and continuously through the entire 
, season. The fruit is bright red and of the FINEST 

FLAVOR ; the plant is DISTINGUISHED FROM ALL 
OTHERS BY ITS TREE FORM, standing erect and 
requiring no support at all. No ONE who hasa 
garden should be without it. 

F.B Stokes, Franklin,Tenn.,writes: ‘I’ve tried 
your Extra Early Tree Tomato the last two years 
and its the finest variety I’ve ever grown or seen.” 

BEET, Dewings—Good round table sort. 

RADISH, Searlet Turnip—A splendid early variety. 

LETTUCE, Hansons—A head variety of fine quality. 

We will send one packet each of the Tree To- 
mato, Beet, Radish and Lettuce for only Ten Cents. 


SOME RARE GERMAN PANSIES. 
To those who do not wish Vegetable Seeds we 
wil! send one packet each of the following rare 
Pansies for only Ten Cents: Beauty, fawn.—Snow 
Queen, white.—Blue Prinee, blue.—King of Yellows 
yellow.— Or for 6 cents in etampe we will send 
nsy Seeds. Our 



























either a packet of the Extra Early Tree Tomato or a large packet of our Star Mixed 
Handsome I[Ilustrated Catalogue aud 30 cent Certificate mailed with order for any of the above. 


, MAY & CO., SEED Growers, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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May & Oo. are perfectly reliable.—Za, 
‘ CORENTZ PEAC 

One-hali on TREES—fruit, ornamental—SMALL 

buying of REID. Reid’s stock will respond 

to every need of every class of fruit grow- 

ers. Small lots at small prices, big lots at 

big reductions. Best standard sorts, choicest 

novelties. Fully illustrated catalog free. Esti- 

mates upon large quantities given if requested. 

REID’S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 









Fruit crates and baskets. 





FRUITS, ROSES, VINES, SHRUBS, by 





; ee AT DUTCH. SALZER’S NORTHERN-GROWN SEEDS 
~ ABI, Produce the finest vegetables and choicest flowers 


wherever poemted— Here » East, South, West. e wis 
to gain 100,000 new customers this year; with this in 
ig view we offer $1.00 for 14 cents, postpaid, 


10 NOVELTIES FOR 14c.—WORTH $1.00. 
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Our Marvelous New 


CAMPBELL’S EARLY ““crare 


Best and most valuable. Highest commendation from highest authorities. Hardy, healthy, vigorous, 
very productive. Early or late. Largest clusters, finest quality, not foxy. ds need not be 
swallowed. None genuine without our seals. We guarantee safe arrival by maif’” fafgest stock of 
Grape Vines in the World. Small Fruits. Introducer of unrivalled Red Jacket Gooseberry and Fay 


Currant. Catalogue free. GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 

















Peach Trees, Peach Trees, Peach Trees, Peach Trees, 


WE HAVE:TO OFFER. 
Elbertas, Early and Late Crawfords. Smock, Hill’s Chili, Crosby, 
Snow’s Orange, Yellow St. John, Golden Drop, Early Michi- 
gan, Salway, and other best varieties. 
Send us your list for prices. Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any addres. 


THE MICHIGAN NURSERY CO., Monroe, Mich. 











“Up-to-date” Seeds 
* “Down-to-date” Prices 


_ The difference between Success and Failure in farming or gardening, lies in 
e] having crops that will bring the top market price. To do this, your varieties 
be must “up-to-date.” Our 1897 GARDEN AND FARM MANUAL Will guide you to 
me a correct selection of these. It is freeto Seed Buyers who write for it. 

tz If interested in Poultry send for our Live Stock and Poultry Supply Catalogue also. 
Pe 
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JOHNSON & STOKES, 017 621s Market st. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Right Prices 
Highest Quality 
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w=——NEW SEED AND PLANT BOOK FOR ’97, said to be the best published, will 
be mailed free to all ae who mention this paper. 


WM. Y MAULE, 1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wowkts Saxods 


It contains everything good, 
OLD or NEW, in Vegetable, 
Field and Flower Seeds, Flow~- 
ering Plants, Bulbs, etc. 

YOU NEED IT. 
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range Pepartment. 


Our Morro:--“‘The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved. 








Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - Micu. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 


OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 








Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 2 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor; 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. — : 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant) Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coidwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsiianti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 





OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. 
Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 
Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 
Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 
Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 
Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y 
Treasurer—Mrs. F’, E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 
Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington,D.C. 
Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 
Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 
Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 
Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. F 
Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. S. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Leonard Rhone, Centre Hail, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary. 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


s The Grand Rapids 
yea Herald opposes Rep. 
Moore’s bill to reduce 
the salaries of the judges of the supreme 
court from $7,000 per annum to $5,000. ‘“‘In- 
asmuch,” says the Herald, ‘as neither the 
State Grange nor the State Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs, during their meetings last 
nonth recommended such action, it is not 
thought the bill will become alaw. There 
may be occasion for economy, even re- 
trenchment may be desirable,but such bills 
are neither in the interest of economy, nor 
is it likely to meet with such favor as will 
result in a reduction of the salaries aimed 
at. The bill is, therefore,an extravagance; 
it is a waste of time, and not only Mr. 
Moore’s time, but of the time of the whole 
legislature.” 

If the Grand Rapids Herald or any other 
party really desires to have the opinion of 
the Grange upon this subject, it can be fur- 
nished on very short notice. It is true that 
the State Grange took no action at its last 
meeting, but it has repeatedly placed itself 
on record as favoring the reduction men- 
tioned. So far as we are concerned we 
opposed this change as vigorously as we 
knew how at the time it came up four years 
ago. 

We never have argued, and do not now 
assert, that the salary of $7,000 per year is 
too high. There are many parties who 
think it is; there are others who think it is 
not. But we objected to the change on two 
grounds. First. The justices were not do- 
ing their duty, but promised to do it if they 
were paid a little more. They had been 
elected to perform the duties of their posi- 
tion at a salary of $5,000 per year. But they 
did not keep pace with the growing demands 
upon the court, and business was very 
much behind. Various means of relief 
were suggested, and finally the measure 
which raised their salary was passed. Since 
that time they have kept up the business 
of the court. lt is generally agreed that 

the fact that they have kept the docket up 
is justification of the increase of salary. 
But we argued then, and believe now, that 
it was the business of the justices to keep 
up the business of the court on the old sal- 
ary, even if they had to live in Lansing. If 
they could not afford to do this they should 
have resigned. Our second objection to this 
increase lay in the fact that the justices of 
the supreme court so far forgot the dignity 
of their position as to lobby deliberately 
for the passage of the bill increasing their 
own salaries. As we stated at the time, 
members of the legislature were asked into 
the presence of the justices and were ques- 
tioned as to why they were not favorable to 
the bill, and practically given to under- 
stand that it would be a healthy thing, 
politically,for these members if they should 
vote for the bill. It seems to us that this 
was one of the most disgraceful things that 
has happened in our State in recent years. 
Nobody with whom we have ever talked 
has ever very seriously justified the 
method; and yet little notice has ever been 


One of the justices who was on the su 
preme bench at the time this law was 
passed is asking for re-nomination. 

And further, this measure of relief has 
proved but temporary, for Governor Rich, 
in his retiring message, suggests some 
further measure of relief, as the court, he 
said, is again getting crowded. 

As stated above, we never have,and shall 
not, argue that the higher salary is too 
much, but we felt that the manner of 
obtaining relief was sufficient ground for 
not passing the bill. 

* ‘ * 

The following from 
the Boston Transcript 
is a deserved tribute to 
the department of agriculture and suggests 
the importance of the place. Many of us 
have heard the story attributed to Mr. 
Rusk: Itis said that Mr. Rusk was in the 
habit of arriving at the meetings of the 
Cabinet rather late. One day as he came 
strolling in, one of the Cabinet officers was 
heard to remark, ‘‘Here comes the tail end 
of the administration.”” Rusk’s leisurely 
reply was—“It takes a pretty good tail to 
keep the flies off of this administration.” 
Secretary Morton,in spite of his indiscre- 
tion and his lack of sympathy with the 
farmers’ troubles, has raised the standard 
of the department in an administrative 
way, and doubtless politicians and public 
men have thereby come to regard the de- 
partment with more favor than formerly. 
This feeling of respect has within itself a 
possible danger, in that the office may be 
sought by some politician. We hope, how- 
ever, that it will be bestowed worthily and 
in deference to the wishes of the farmers. 

“The placein the cabinet which is the 
newest and perhaps has the fewest oppor- 
tunities to exploit itself in striking ways, 
is the department of agriculture. When it 
was established a good many people re- 
fused to take it seriously. It was thought 
to be a sop of flattery thrown to the gran- 
ger element in exchange for their votes and 
such politicial influence as they might be 
able to exert. But we are inclined to think 
that it has from the first been one of the 
most useful as well as one of the most 
honestly and _ intelligently conducted 
branches of the government. This posi- 
tion should have and doubtless will have 
careful consideration from the president- 
elect. He comes from an agricultural 
state; he isin touch with agricultural in- 
terests and he knows the value of prac- 
tical and able supervision. The agricul- 
tural department may not be as dramatic 
as some, but hardly any other surpasses it 
in opportunity for usefulness.” 

* * 
* 

“Tom” Platt and The opinion of con- 
Popular Election servative journals in 
of Senators. New York is that had 
the election of Senator from that State 
been left to popular choice, Tom Platt 
would have been defeated by his brainy and 
clean opponent, Mr. Choate. As it was, 
the latter received a mere fraction of the 
votes of the state assembly, and New York 
has the distinguished honor of sending to 
the Senate a man who does not pretend to 
possess a single qualificatien for the noble 
and distinguished position of Senator of 
the United States. Populfr election might 
not always secure the best man, but we are 
pretty certain that it would at least pre- 
vent the election of such a man as Platt. 
Probably we cannot in Michigan quite ap- 
preciate the tremendous power of Mr. 
Platt, but it does seem thatif the op- 
ponents of bossism in New York State 
would organize themselves thoroughly un- 
der the leadership of such men as Depew 
and Choate, they could, after a few years, 
accomplish the downfall of the boss. The 
election of Platt constitutes an argument 
both for the popular election of Senators 
and for the organization of the forces of 
good to meet the forces of evil. These are 

both good Grange movements. 

* * 

There is no pos- 

Legislative Junkets: .ipje excuse for that 
form of legislative dissipation which has 
come to be popularly known as a legisla- 
tive junket. As conducted in many years 
gone by, these junkets were disgraceful. 
Neither is there any excuse for the farce 
recently enacted at Lansing whereby the 
work of the senate was entirely suspended, 
and that of the house practically. suspend- 
ed. We believe thatitisa good thing for 
the committees having in charge the inter- 
ests of the different state institutions to 
visit those institutions, but there is no in- 
stitution in the lower peninsula which 
could not be visited and thoroughly looked 
over by a committee, between Thursday 
night and Monday night, and one day 
longer would suffice for a trip to the insti- 
tutions of the upper peninsula. By pre- 


The Secretary of 
Agriculture. 





taken of it except by the Grange. 


arrangement these committees could make 


their visits in such a way that the work of 


neither house need suffer materially. Ex- 
penses allowed for these trips should be for 
money actually paid out. A legislator 
holding a pass over a railroad because he 
isa legislator has no right to charge up 
railroad fare against the state if he uses 
the pass. 

We believe that an arrangement of this 
sort would accomplish all the good that 
can come from personal visits to these in- 
stitutions; would allow the two houses to 
keep at work practically all the time, and 
would rid legislators of the criticism which 
very properly is meted out to them as a 
result of their past and present practices. 

* * 
* 
We publish in this issue a 

Taxation» renort of the State Grange 
committee of taxation. ‘Chereportis worth 
the careful reading of every farmer in the 
State, because itrepresents mature thought 
and carefully considered plans. Itis acon- 
servative report, and is doubly strong for 
that reason. We cannot settle this complex 
question of taxation in any one legislature, 
or by the opinion of any one man. We must 
proceed cautiously, a step at a time and 
that step carefully taken, and decide ulti- 
mately upon a consistent system that will 
stand the test of time. There has been too 
much tax tinkermg in our State, and we 
commend this report not only for the prac- 
tical suggestions it contains, but for its 
moderation and conservativeness. 
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GRANGE NEWS. 





ELK LAKE GRANGE held a public meet- 
ing and installation Friday afternoon, Jan. 
15, with an oyster supper in the evening. 
Deputy E. O. Ladd was present,and install- 
ed the officers.—LOWELL SOURS. 


DEWITT GRANGE No. 459 passed appro- 
priate resolutions regarding the sad death 
of Bro. E Bedell, who was recently 
killed in the city of Lansing by a railroad 
engine. 


SyYLVAN GRANGE.—Worthy Master Tay- 
lor has been laboring in different parts of 
Oceana county in hopes of organizing new 
Granges. A class of three were instructed 
in the third and fourth degrees last Satur- 
day evening. Mr. and Mrs. Southwick of 
Ferry, made our Grange a pleasant cal 
last Saturday evening. They report pros- 
perous times in the El!bridge Grange, of 
which they are members. The question for 
discussion at our next meeting is,“‘Shall we 
pay a bounty on the manufacture of beet 
sugar.’’—JESSIE HESSELSWEET. 


Rome GRANGE Nores.—The reports of 
our ofticers show the Grange to be in a 
flourishing condition. A two-story build- 
ing, 20x44, is nearly completed. Nine new 
members have joined us and several old 
ones reinstated. A large amount of literary 
work has been done. ‘The social feature of 
our Order has not been neglected. Many 
profitable and pleasant meetings have been 
held, and we look forward to the future 
with new hope and encouragement. We 
cheerfully recommend the Grange to both 
young and old. The following question 
was discussed with much interest at our 
last meeting: First part: What are we to 
understand by the independence of this 
nation? Second part; _Is the complete in- 
dependence of the United States or any 
of the leading nations of the world possible, 
or even desirable at the present time.—poRA 
L. DOWLING. 


ALBA GRANGE No. 716 held public instal- 
lation on Jan. 19, conducted by Mrs. Lizzie 
Niles, assisted by L. E. Niles, our county 
representative to the State Grange, who 
used the same formula in use at the State 
Grange and without any books. The chief 
officers are: Master, Geo. L. Ostrom; 
secretary, L. Olmsted; overseer, P. Bald- 
win. After the installation Bro. Niles 
gave us a fine report of the State Grange, 
and Mr. Swan and wife who were Pomona 
representatives to the same, gave reports 
of their visits to the industrial school and 
school for the blind, also exhibited samples 
of printing used at the latter. We received 
two members by demit at the first meeting 
in January, and at our last meeting receiv- 
ed seven applications for membership.—o. 


A GRANGE REORGANIZED.—A meeting 
held recently at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs Geo. T. English, for the purpose of 
reorganizing LaFayette Grange No. 92, 
was very successful. A full set of officers 
was elected, and 26 members signed the roll, 
with prospects for more at next meeting. 
The subject for discussion at next meeting 
will be, 

Resolved, That we turn our attention 
more to the manufacture and consumption 
of cheese and less to butter. 

The following were chief officers elected: 
Master, Geo. T. ~ % overseer, Irving 
Storms; lecturer, Mrs. F. H. Sweetland; 
secretary, Mrs. Fanny Ward. 


MontcarmM PomMoNA GRANGE met in 
Greenville Jan. 21. Although the weather 
was bad the attendance from abroad was 
larger than usual, the home members turn- 
ing out well also. - It shows Grange work 
is growing around here as elsewhere. The 
past year has been a year of progress for 
the Order; twenty-five new Granges in 
Michigan, with an addition of 1,400 new 
members, speaks well for the Order. The 
delegates from State Grange gave their 
reports, which shows the Order is lookin 





out for the interest of the farmers as wel 











as for the good of all. In the afternoon the 
officers were installed for the new year by 
Mrs. J. M. Parkhurst, assisted by Mrs. 
Mary Sherwood Hinds of Stanton. The 
work was committed and was that by 
which State officers :were:installed, and 

ave credit to the installing officers. The 
ollowing questions were discussed. ‘‘What 
are we to understand by the freedom and 
independence of this nation?’ opened by 
Elias Kent. ‘How much success in life 
depends on little things?” led by Mrs. Etta 
Bogart of Crystal Grange. ‘‘Which is more 
desirable in life, knowledge or character?’ 
Mrs. C. H. Thompson of Montcalm Grange. 
After supper the fifth degree was conferred 
on aclass of seven. ‘Then began the exer- 
cises of the evening, which were in charge 
of Mrs. Geo. Lester of Carson City, consist- 
ing of recitations, essays and music. The 
next session meets at Entrican Grange hall 
in April.—J. M. PARKHURST. 


CLINTON CoUNTY POMONA GRANGE met 
with Bengal Grange Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
1897, and were entertained in a royal man- 
ner. 
The attendance was good, but would 
have ‘been much better if the roads had 
been better. Six Granges were represented. 
The prosreces are favorable for a great re- 
vival in Grange work. After the usual 
opening, dinner fit for a king was served 
and greatly enjoyed by the hungry Patrons. 
After dinner, asong was given by Bengal 
Grange. Mrs. Charles Halsey welcomed 
Pomona in such a manner that all were 

lad they came. J. W. Ennest responded. 

ittle Fred Carpenter did what he could to 
entertain Pomona by reciting three poems 
nicely. Little Hazel Plowman sang nicely. 
Mrs. Steward, of Bengal Grange, recited 
Carlton’s poem, “The Sandal Maker of 
Babylon.”’ 

Brother D. K. Stowell then installed the 
officers very nicely. The question, ‘What 
changes are necessary to make a shiftless 
farmer a thrifty one?’ was well discussed. 
Many good points were brought out. At the 
close of the afternoon session Grange was 
called in the fifth degree and three candi- 
dates made Pomona members. The Grange 
voted to purchase new badges for the 
Pomona ofticers. Any members wishing a 
Pomona badge can have one by paying 32 
cents. Supper was served, and the young 
Ae: ps gave an entertainment which was 
well rendered and well attended. 

The following appointments were made 
for Pomona for 1897. South Riley, Feb. 17; 
Keystone, April 14;Elsie, May 19; Bingham, 
June 16; Picnic, Maple Rapids, Oct. 13; 
DeWitt November; Olive, December. 





THAT TRIBUNE ARTICLE. 





ALSO A LITTLE GRANGE NEWS. 
While at our farmers’ institute two weeks 
age, I promised Bro, Butterfield to send a 
few words for our Grange department; but 
itis so much easier to promise than to 
write, that I presume I should have kept 
postponing the matter some time yet had 
it not been for the extract from the Detroit 
Tribune in the last FARMER and the reply 
to the same by Editor Butterfield. 


The Tribune editor must know about as 
much in regard to the Grange as I know 
about the J'ribume. I know there is such a 
newspaper, and he seems to know there is, 
or has been, an organization styled the 
Grange. But when he says it ‘‘never ac- 
complished anything of permanent value,” 
has “lost its prestige,’’ and now is ‘“‘to all 
intents and purposes, dead,’? he shows a 
lack of knowledge of farmers and farm af- 
fairs that certainly ought to secure him a 
position as agricultural editor on almost 
any of the great newspapers published in 
the big cities. 

I believe the Grange will be alive long 
after the Tribune, its editor, and the writer 
of this article are alldead. I also believe 
there is no organization in existence, at 
least no secret society, which has ac- 
complished so much ‘‘of permanent value” 
as has the Grange; and while it has fewer 
members now than it had at one time, its 
membership is steadily increasing. Itis no 
mushroom growth. Those who join the 
Grange at the present time, do not do so 
with the expectation of making their for- 
tune, or even of deriving any great pecuni- 
ary benefit from their connection with the 
Order, which seems to have been the _prin- 
cipal incentive to many of those who joined 
years ago. : 

Those who do come in with this expecta- 
tion, almost invariably soon drop out. 

Everybody in Michigan, except the editor 
of the Detroit Tribune, knows that the 
Grange has saved the farmers of this State, 
directly and indirectly, a great deal of 
money, probably more in an indirect than 
in a direct way, and therefore not so much 
noticed or thought about, but of just as 
much importance. 

Of course it has cost its members a little 
money and perhaps some time, and those 
who were not members have received a 
good share of the benefits. But if any 
member has not been well repaid for all 
time and money invested, aside from any 
pecuniary benefits, it is his own fault, 
think. 

And while the Grange can, and does, at 
the present time, save its members some 
money, and might save them much more if 
they would take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered for direct, and co-operative, 
buying and selling, still the all-important 
ey of the Order at the present time, as 
it has always been, is to educate. 

Probably there is no other county in the 
State where the people have received so 
much benefit in the way ot trade as they 
have in this (Allegan) county. 

Grange store was started at the county 
seat years ago and has always been re- 
markably successful. At the start only 
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Patrons could trade there, but for a number 
of years no distinction has been made. 

‘o get an idea of the money saving to the 
farmers within a radius of twenty miles, 
one need only know something of the 
amount of business that has always been 
done there. 

Now a word for our own Grange. Brad- 
ley Grange has within the past year built a 
hall by adding a story to a one-story build- 
ing owned by another party. We have got 
a good hall furnished, except plastering, 
the work, with the exception of building 
chimney, having been done entirely by our- 
selves. We would not advise — other 
Grange to try to get a hall in this way 
though, as it has taken more work and 
nearly as much material as it would have 
taken to build two stories from the ground 
up. 
We have meetings every two weeks. al- 
ternating afternoon and evening. Next 
Saturday we have anallday meeting for in- 
stallation of officers, dinner, program, etc. 

Several of our members attended a simi- 
lar meeting at Hopkins Grange two weeks 
ago and had a jolly time. Also Allegan Co. 
— at| Wayland Grange last Thurs- 

ay. 

We haven’t a great many members but 
we're not “dead”? by any means. 

Now 1 wish everybody would turn in and 
send Bro. Butterfield so much copy that he 
would have to ask for more room. 

By the way, we are all pleased with the 
action of the State Grange in uniting our 
Grange paper with the MICHIGAN Farm- 
ER. SECRETARY. 
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A WORD OF CAUTION’ TO FARMERS. 





I have been requested by some of our 

members who live in Illinois to advise the 
farmers to look out for parties who, under 
the pretense of forming a ‘‘Farmers and 
Grain Raisers’ Protective Association,” are 
asking farmers to contribute $5, and agree 
to pay a quarterly assessment for the pur- 
pose of accumulating a fund to enable them 
to hold their grain and control the price of 
the same. I am informed that the men 
who seem so very anxious to help us are 
not themselves farmers. Itis probably a 
new scheme to levy contributions upon 
“unsophisticated grangers.”’ farmers 
wish to unite with brother farmers in an 
effort to help themselves, allow me to sug- 
gest that the Order of Patrons of Husband- 
ry has been working for this purpose for 
over twenty-five years,and has accomplished 
much good. These years of experience has 
taught the men selected as leaders to avoid 
impractical and visionary schemes, and at- 
tempt no doubtful experiments. . 

It is unwise to be continually forming 
new organizations, which promise great 
things, but perform no service whatever. 
It is far better to fill :p the ranks of the 
old veteran organization where the new re- 
eruits soon become veterans, and then, 
when a battle is planned to protect the 
farmers’ interests, we may hope to succeed, 
and not foolishly fritter away our strength, 
time and money following after those who 
are not closely identified with us by the all 
powerful tie of mutual interest. 

Farmers, the Grange will attempt by 
feasible methods, to help you if you will 
join in an effort to help yourselves. We 
are just a little suspicious of these men 
who are so willing to help the farmer, if he 
will contribute his $5, followed by other 
sums, to enable them to do for him what he 
ean far better do for himself. 

Fraternally, J. H. BRIGHAM, 
Master National Grange, P. of H. 
Detta, O., Jan. 25, 1897. 


SHALL WE STOP FIGHTING. 








_ Farmers are often heard to say that “‘it 
‘will do no good to fight against frauds, 
adulterations, trusts and monopolies, 
they always have existed and always 
will.” This may be true, but what 


would be the conditions to-day if no re- 
straints had been put upon these foes of 
legitimate prosperity. he oleo fraud and 
adulterations of many kinds have been 
held in check through the action of the 
Grange and other farmers’ organizations 
and the “filled cheese bill’ of less than a 
year ago has knocked out every adulterat- 
ed cheese factory except one and. that is 
doomed to death. It does do good to fight 
these frauds and it pays too. The most 
discouraging feature about the business is 
the apathy and lack of interest of thou- 
sands of farmers who will not make a move 
to help themselves and others in this direc- 
tion. Why don’t you join the Grange or 
some other farmers’ organization that is 
battling for your interests?—Grange Homes. 


TOWNSHIP UNIT IN NEW YORK. 








We judge from the following note in the 
Utica, N. Y., Press, that the township unit 
school idea is being agitated in New York 
state: 

“Charles R. Skinner.state superintendent 
of public instruction, has sent a communi- 
cation to some of the Granges. soliciting 
their endorsement of his scheme for what 
is known as the township system of school 
management. This may or may not be an 
improvement on the old and time honored 
district school. It is a matter that directly 
concerns the people in the rural. districts, 
and is a very radical change from the pres- 
emt system. No doubt it will be presented 
at the State Grange next week, and it will 
prove an interesting subject of discussion. 
Although it has been advocated by persons 
connected with the department of education 





several years, it has had comparatively lit- 
tle attention from those directly concerned. 
There is much that can be said both for and 
against the scheme, and it may be an ad- 
vantage in some localities and an injustice 
in others. There will be no opposition in 
the Grange to any practical plan for the 
improvement of the country schools, but in 
the opinion of some people this is a scheme 
to abolish instead of improve. It can not 
be denied that there are a great many rural 
districts where the attendance is too small 
to warrant the employment of a teacher at 
a salary that the normal graduate wants, 
but the old-fashioned country schoolma’am 
is still with us, and many good people be- 
lieve that her days of usefulness are not 
yet passed. It is an important question 
and should be very carefully and thorough- 
ly considered before it is endorsed or re- 
jected.” 





PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURE. 





When it is considered that these Farmers’ 
Institutes partake of the nature of Uni- 
versity extension as applied to agricul- 
ture and are highly appreciated and patron- 
ized by farmers, enabling them to secure 
some measure of technical training which 
is becoming more and more essential to 
success, it is urged that the appropriation 
therefore should be more liberal. It is the 
only organized state establishment for edu- 
cation in agriculture excepting the School 
of Agriculture at the State College. The 
institutes do an exceedingly valuable work 
in arousing public interest in the subject 
of agriculture; while the School of Agri- 
cuJture continues the work thus started 
and provides for further systematic train- 
ing. For the support of both these 
agencies the state has made during the past 
six years an average annual appropriation 
of $11,500. which is an average of five and 
four-tenths cents for each farm in the state. 
In other words, out of each $100 appropriat- 
ed by the legislature of 1895 seven and 
three-tenths cents was for Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes and three-tenths for the School of 
Agriculture, while fifty-four cents covers 
the entire appropriation for agricultural 
purposes. This amount, considering the 
great interest to be subserved, is not only 
inadequate but manifestly disproportion- 
ate.—Gov. Hastings. : 
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THE GRANGE IN NEW YORK. 


The reports that will be presented at 
this session will show that even in these 
hard times and low prices for farm prod- 
ucts, the Grange is gaining in members and 
popularity. During the past year about 
thirty new Granges have been organized, 
the Order has been ey in territory 
never before occupied, and many of the 
Granges established years ago have secured 
an increased interest and added to their 
membership. The Grange has been the 
leading factor in the improvement of the 
rural home and the advancement of the 
agricultural industry in this state during 
the last quarter of acentury. It is to-day 
in better condition than ever before, and is 
every where recognized as the leading farm- 
ers’ organization. It only needs judicious 
and capable leadership, conservative and 
yet progressive management, following 
along the lines prescribed by the founders 
of the Order thirty years ago,and its future 
success is assured. 
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THE NATIONAL GRANGE 











OF THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
Office of the LEGISLATIVE CoMMITTEE, 514 F Street, 
WasHINGTON, D. C., January, 28, 1897. 
To the Members of the Order of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry of the United States. 

As it is expected that Tariff Schedules 
will soon be revised from the protective 
standpoint, and as Agriculture is entitled 
to the same measure of protection allowed 
to other industries, your Legislative Com- 
mittee desires to hear from the Members of 
the Order from the different sections of our 
country upon this subject. ’ 

Send all communications to John Trimble, 
514 F Street, Washington, D.C. Prompt 


responses desirable. Fraternally, 

P J. H. BRIGHAM. 
N. J. BACHELDER. 
JOHN TRIMBLE. 





NOTICE OF MEETINGS. 
= 


CALHOUN POMONA. 

The next meeting of Calhoun County 
Grange will be held at the residence of C. 
P. Chidester, on Thursday, Feb. 11, 1897. 
Entertainment by Bellevue Grange. 

PROGRAM. 

1. A Study of Woman’s Work and 
Wages. Miss Lillian Adams. Comments, 
Kate Woodworth, Frank Minges. 

3. Report of Michigan Dairy and Food 
Commissioner, with comments, I. B. Gar- 
ratt, C. P. Chidester, A. W. Lee. 

3. Are Cow Peas a Promising Crop for 
Michigan Farmers to experiment with, as 
Grain, Forage or Fertilizer? S. E. Wood- 
worth, E. J. Smith, Will McDermid. 

4. Is the system of free Text Books for 
Schools better than Individual Ownership 
of ‘books? J. M. Willison, W. S. Simons, 


Mrs. L. B. McDermid. 
Cc. C. McDERMID, Lecturer. 





If you are weak and debilitated you will find | 


strength and vigor in Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


PUBLIC OPINION, 





We are in receipt of the Annual Price 
List of Call’s Nurseries, Perry, O. We have 
so frequently recommended these Nurseries 
to our readers that it is with pleasure we 
give a few extracts from unsolicited testi- 
monials of horticulturists who have bought 
stock of them: 


F. E. Good, of Butler, Ind.. says: “The 
fruit trees that I received from S. W. Call 
were the finest trees I ever bought.” 


. G. W. Mowry, of Woodhull, N. Y., writes: 
‘We never before bought such nice stock 
as we received from Call’s Nurseries.” 


C. H. Wood, of Mt. Gilead, O.: ‘The 
fruit trees from Call’s Nurseries were tlie 
best we have ever received from any 
nursery.” 


- Philip Kellar, of Maidstone, Pa., writes: 

The fruit trees I ordered from 8S. W. Call 
of Perry. 0., were as nice trees as I ever 
saw.” 

If you are wishing to set nursery stock 
of any kind write to Call’s Nurseries, 
Perry, O., for Price List. They make a 
specialty of dealing direct with the farm- 
ers. ; 


We wish to add _ 100,000 new 

customers to our lists, that is 

why we make the following 

remarkable offer, not samples 

but fullsize packages: For 10 cts. 

in silver, or ten one-cent 
LILA NE LAE LO, 


i stamps, and the name and 
address of a friend, 6 Packages Choice Sweet Peas, all 
different, or6 Packages of Choice Flower Seeds, as fol- 

lows; Astors, Poppy, Pansy, Balsam, Nasturtium, Ver- 
bena, or6 Packages Choice Veyetables as follows : 
cumber, Beet, Lettuce, Radish, Parsnip, Squash. Or 
all three collections for 25cents, Our ro 

¥REF withevery order. THE PACE SEED CO. 


GREENE, Chenango County, NEW YORK. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS, 


Small Fruit Plants and Vines. Best and cheap- 
est for euaranteed stock. Plants grcwn from select- 
ed Pedigree stock. Improved varieties. Catalog 
Free. Address NAUVOO FRUIT CO., Nauvoo. Ill. 


1,000 Peach Trees 2°52" 
2 to 3 ft.. mostly branched, with freight prepaid 1o 
any station eastof Miss. River for $20: or 400 for 
$11.50 Sample prepaid, 25c. Other sized trees propor- 
tional prices. R.S JOHNSON, Box 6, Stockley, Del. 


“Strawberry Plants That Grow.” 


pee pow gots, —— to pes per M. Best Rasp, 

an ackberry plants, $3.00 to $.00 per M. M 

“1897” catalogue mailed tree. ” 7 
C. E. WHITTEN’S NURSERY, Bridgman, Mich. 


PRICES TALE. 


Apple, 4c.; Std. Pear, 5¢. up; Peach, 2c. up: 
Plum, Cherry, et*.. at equally low rates. Straw- 
berry Plants, $1.25 per M.up. Everychine for the 
Fruit Grower Healthy, true to name. The Best 
all Brass Spray Pump fn the world, $2.75. FARMER 
readers shou'd write to-day 

NEIL, THE NURSERYMAN, Laporte, Ind. 


CHESTNUT, 12 CURRANT, 12 GOOSE- 


BERRY. 12°GRAPEVINE 83. prepaid. 
T. G. ASHMRAD NURSERY, Williamson, N. Y. 


EAN TY 






























I Peach, J 
Smail Fruits, ‘Tenn. 
eed. Catalogue FRE a. 
ERIES, BERLIN, 


» MD. 
ne ences coments te 
“CATALOGUE FREE. Standard 
y= . AND 
- king oe Best New SEEDS 






WA Why you should send for our 
WEINE FREE Catalogue be. 


Prices lowest. 5c 
Lots of Extras 
ree. (¢® Market Gardeners 
ask for Wholesale Price List. 


ALNEER BROS., 
No. 14 Alneer Bik, Rockford, IIL. 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer, 
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Combination Double Wheel! 
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LATEST DESIGNS 





RECOMMENDED BY MARKET GARDINERS. 
. A dozen Styles to select from. Write for circu- { 
lars and address of nearest supply depot to 4 


AMES PLOW CO 
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When you 
plant seeds, plant 


FERRYS 


Always the best. 


For sale everywhere. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit. Mich. - 








FIELD SEEDS. 


Clover, Timothy. Hungarian, Millet and all 
Other seeds forthe farm. If your dea’er does not 
handle our seeds write to us for prices. Twenty- 
five years successful experience. 


JOHNSON & SON, Coshen, Ind. 
daa Hardy and in great assort- 
Beautiful Evergreens. mean, Splendid general nur- 


sery stock including Shade & Ornamental Trees Hedge 
Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Etc. If you're wise you'll get our price bef re ordering 
elsewhere. Catalogue free. Evergreen Nursery 
Co Fvergreen is (Snecessors to George Pinney. 


CARMAN No.3 $950 


SEED POTATOES ‘ per bbl 
Farly Harvest, Carman No. 1., Sir William, $2.50 bbl. 
Rutland Rose, Karly Northern, Adirondac, $2.25 bbl, 
All the new and choice varieties, at lowest prices 


Send forCatalog. NORTHERN SEED tO. ROCHESTER.N.Y: 
R zs DD ALLEN’S 
IVER VALLEY 


SEED POTATOES. 


Finest stock, best varieties, grown and stored in 

cold Northwest. Low prices. Small lots 

delivered free. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
E. W. ALLEN, Wolverton. Wilkin Co., Minn. 


Have you read about THE COMET $2.50 to $5.00. 
Beats them all. 

S Don't buy till 

ou see them. 

‘end postal card for free cata.A har- 

vest for agts, write today. H. B, RUSLER,Johnstown,0. 


ophAY PUipS 


21 STYLES. 
BEST and CHEAPEST. 
Catalogue and full treatise on aqeoring frait 
and vegetable crops mailed free. Ad 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 


va EMPIRE 
KING 
or FORS No necroning 


PERFECT AGITA orching 
foliage. No leather or ru ves. Twelve 
styles of Spray Pumps. Oatalogue FREE. 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 56 Market St.,Lockport, N.Y. 






































MUST BE SOLD! 


Large Stock of Choice 


Michigan Varieties Peach 


including Fitzgerald. New Prolific, Triumph, 
Elberta, etc ear, Plum, Cherry and millions 
of Plants All stock warranted pure and free from 
disease. Chance of a lifetime to secure a lotof 
choice stock at FIRST CUusT. Write us to-day 


WEST MICHIGAN NURSERIES, *Soromicn. 
BERRY PLANTS fiincnsestock. 


Low pricés. Best plants “How to Succeed 
with Berries,” and Catalog FREE. Write now. 
I. A. WOOLL, Elsie. Mich. 





WILLIS — 


SAP SPOUT. 









ee 
PAT'D 183] 


In one piece with hook. Hand- 

not somely made from tinned mal- 
reak leable iron. Farsuperior to all others. 
end for\ Full line of other Maple Sugar Goods. 
circular. CHARLES MILLAK & SON, UTICA, N. ¥. 





FRUIT PACKAGES ;"..;:: 
Also Beekeepers’ Supplies. 

Now is the time to order and 
get the DISCOUNTS Cata- 
Jog ano price list free. Address 





BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., 


Berlin, Heights, Erie“to., Ohio, 















Ask Your Deale 
For It. 


Write for 
Circulars. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
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> Recommended by 
Jéhin Gouldz#T AB; 
Terry, J. 8. Wood 










- 
i urd, Theo. Louis, W. 1. 
CTT canteen Wando F. 





Brown, and every user. 


49 So. Market St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











The UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO., 








Metal 





RUMSEY'S cytinoer SPRAY PUMPS 


are models of perfection and utility for spraying all kinds of fruit trees and berry plants 
and vines. Large Compressed Air Chamber keeps spray going 10 minutes after the 
pumps are stopped. Long handle makes the pump work easy. The double cylinders 
work in connection with the agitator at bottom of barrel, keeps the liquid stirred up. 
Plungers are easily removed, easily packed—all parts are easy of access. 

aes Write for our free book on spraying which contains further description. 


RUMSEY & COMPANY $trv., SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 


















LEARN TELEGRAPHY. “Sosss=" 





Write for Catalogue 
DoODGE’sS 


Valparaiso, - Ind. 
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THE:SAN{JOSE§SCALE. 





Aspidiotus Perniciosus(CoMsTock). 

There are many species of scale insects 
which infest fruit and ornamental plants to 
@ greater or less extent, but of all those 
kpown to the entomologist at the present 
time, the San Jose scale is the most to be 
dreaded on account of its destructive char- 
acter, the rapidity with which it increases 
and the difficulty with which it may be 
eradicated when once it has become es- 
tablished. 

It has been only a few years since this 
pest was introduced into some of the nur- 
series of the eastern States from California 
through the earelessness of one or two 
nurserymen in not thoroughly disinfecting 
the stock sent out. From _ these nurseries 
it has been widelyscattered, and recent in- 
vestigations have shown that it is already 

resent in a number of orchards in Ohioand 

llinois, brought there by shipments of trees 
from these infested nurseries; and we have 
no reason to suppose that these shipments 
of trees have been any less frequent in 
Indiana than in these adjacent states. In 
fact it has already been found in some of the 
southern Indiana counties, and unless vigor- 
ous measures are adopted very soon the loss 
to the fruit growers of this state from this 
cause must necessarily be very great. 

Judging from the many specimens of scale 
infested branches received by the Experi- 
ment Station during the og season, it is 
very evident that but little is known con- 
cerning this scale by the fruit growers of 
Indiana in general. 

The San Jose scale is much smaller and 
of a different shape, the female being nearly 
circular in outline, than the oyster shell or 
bark louse, while the others mentioned are 
readily distinguished by the naked eye. 

As already stated this pest becomes dis- 
tributed by means of meee | stock which is 
sent from one state or locality to another. 
It is also spread locally by being carried by 
the wind and on ihe feet of birds, etc., so 
that if but a single tree is infested at the 
time of planting, so great isits reproductive 
power, it may soon spread until the entire 
orchard is infested. It has been ascertain- 
ed that the progeny of a single female, dur- 
ing a single season, may amount to more 
than three billions of individuals. 

Thus it will be seen that the greatest care 
should be exercised in this matter, not only 
by the nurserymen, but by each individual 
planter. 

As a further precaution and as a matter 
of self-protection Indiana should follow the 
example of Ohio and Illinois in passing a 
law making the sale or offering for sale, or 
harboring trees or plants infested with this 
or other noxious insects a misdemeanor 
pnnishable by a suitable fine. It should 
then be placed in the hands of a competent 
entomologist who will see that the law is 
enforced.—Purdue University Experiment 
Station Bulletin. 








WHEn writing to advertisers please mention that 
wd saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
'ARMER. 


the Farmers HANDY WACON 


Company, 
SAGINAW, Mich. 


are makers of / 
Low-Down WZ 
Wide-Tire ¢ / 
FARM 
a acelin 


TRUCKS. Aico 
METAL ¥& 
WHEELS for 


Old Farm Wagons, and 


















ff ave you received our 
4 catalog? Then send us 
7 your name at once; we wisb 


All-Steel Trucks. // zour name at once; we wish 


Circulars Free. ‘7 ‘youthe first wagon at special 
introductory price. Farmers have cleared over $100.00 
a week selling these wagons to their neighbors. Free 
wagon for 1722 A. 


Farmers. 
KILL WEEDS 
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With Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR. 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
greatly reduced price. Write at once for terms 
and special price. Agents wanted everywhere. 

D. Y. Hallock & Son 
YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 809. 


The BEST Seed Potatoes, 


FARM and GARDEN SEEDS, 


are grown on Mich New Muck Lands, by 
HARRY ¥. HAMMOND, Seedsman, Decatur, Mich, 

t grower of seed potatoes in America. 

Prices low. Write him for handsome illustrated 

og. to all. Describes the latest, best 

mew and standard varieties. 


WANTED, way'and 20,000 Sneep and Lambe, 











“ LIVER GAVE TO THE WORLD THE CHILLED PLOW” 


and it has saved more money to the farmers of America 
than any other implement ever produced 


_Hliver Chilled PLOWS 


Are the Best on Earth. 






















The Nos. 
g8andg9qgwood “% . ; E 
and steel beam “ . “a ; b 
plows fitted with Non- 

breakable Steel Standards Ss 
and the Celebrated No. 40 meet 
all requirements and cannot be 
equalled. 


Look Out for Imitations and Buy Only of the | Regular Oliver Agents. 








NEW EASY BUCKEYE 


RIDING CULTIVATOR NO, (5 ® APrime Favorite with 


Market Gardeners. 

This machine is equipped with EIGHT NARROW Indispensable 
SHOVELS which makes it especially desirable for to Truck 
the CULTIVATION OF SMALL PLANTS. 


STIRS THE SOUL ja Farm- 


very finely and evenly © 


leaving no portion of it 
unbroken. Balances to 
that nicety that makes 


An Easy Running, 
Light Draft 
RIDING CULTIVATOR. 


Best Material. 

Best Workmanship. 
Best Cultivator. 
Will last a lifetime. 


The many excellent qualities of this 
machine and others which we manufac- = : 
ture are fully described in our illustrated catalogue and circulars. Send for them. 


P.P. MAST & CO, sn canat ets, SheiNericlo, ono. 











Successful 


growers of fruits, berries, 
and all kinds of vegetables, 
know that the largest yields and 
best quality are produced by 
the liberal use of fertilizers 
containing at least 10°% of 


Actual Potash. 


Without the liberal use of Pot- 
ash on sandy soils, it is impos- 
sible to grow fruits, berries and 
vegetables of a quality that will 
command the best prices. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 








One Person with the: 


Scientific’ 
Bean Picker 


Can pick four times. 
as much as on the 

table. 
m It will pay you to 








KEMP'S MANURE.. 


SPREADER 
j 16 YEARS ON MARKET. IMPROVED FOR '97. 


m. Spreads any kind of manure in any 
: ned acre and does it better than it can done 
An ideal machine for top dress- 
pastures and meadows. It 
fines the mantre as it spreads it and makes it 
easily available for plant food. Sent to any 
party who furnishes satisfactory references or re- 
sponsible commercial rating. Illustrated catalogue 
Fare. Largest and oldest manufacturers 
of Manure Spreaders if the world. 


Kemp & BURPEE MFG. COMPANY. 
Box 35 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
















E YOU STUMPS TOGET RID OF? 
= Be FERCULES POWDER =. (<7) 


DO IT SAFELY, SURELY, AND CHEAPLY. ~3, 


m ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT, AND 
iF HE WANTS TO PUT You OFF WITH 
OME UNKNOWN BRAND, SEND TO 


“J THE HERCULES POWDER COMPANY. 
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Successful record of fourteen years. Acknowledged 
King of Potato Planters. Better to-day than ever. 

Automatically marks, drops and covers in one op- 
eration, doing ten men’s work. 

Send for illustrated catalogue of Planters, Cutters, 
Sprayers, Sorters, etc., /ree. a 

ASPINWALL MFG. CO., 36 Sabin St., JACKSON, MICH. 





We have a pl whic S can get 


TOOL GHESTS FREE 


Containing of first-class quality (guaranteed) every tool—Axes, Saws and Planes i a . 
n' 4 c 2 lity, AL iy oh ery too es, Saws an anes included—necessary 


Three two-cent stamps and the name of this paper 


to repair vehicles, machines 
Powell Fertilizer & Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 


required for particulars. 
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HENRY C. WARD, Pontiac, Mich. 
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THE FINEST LOT OF 


Peach Trees 


in the country, including the new TRIUMPH, SNEED, 
GREENSBORO, FITZGERALD and BOKARA. 


Everything else in the nursery line. Write for our 168 page catalogue free. 
Cut prices on large lots. Correspondence solicited. 


= STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 340 





Painesville. G 









investigate. 
MILLER BROS., 
Rochester, Mich. 
The “SMALLEY” 
bi FAMILY OF 
FEED SAVERS’, 
Ou Va ‘ | 
Silo 
Outfit 
at Work. 


ers for operat e 
atin 


name this paper. 
SMALLEY MFC. CO., Manitowoc, Wise. 





The Only Patented Riding Wheed 


SPRING-TOOTH [= 
HARROW of 


A wonderful im- 
provement. 








‘ gh 
Over 6000 


‘or dealers. 








PT, | 
The simple lever adjusts the teeth to any angle. Slants ) 
forward to tear up the ground :slants back to smooth the ) 
ground and to harrow growing crops. Unequalled weed 9 
ddress, § 

LD, 0. 













exterminator. Saves its cost first season. 
ODERICK LEAN MFG. C k St. MA 
Carts, Surries, 
Phetons, 


BUGGIES, Fen 


Harness and Saddles shipped C. ©. D-. 
anywhere to anyone with 
privilege to examine at low- 

x est wholesale prices, Guar- 
‘ie, ‘= 9," anteed 4 gg _ 
VOM money refunded. Send for 
AaVNY, NS illustrated catalogand testi- 
monials Free. Addr.(in full) 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W, Van Buren St., B-317 CHICAGO 


“ana” seeder 


Crain 
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—practically indestructible. 


mailed 


Menon Mich.Farmer. free. 





ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


oe Adapted to all soils, all work. 
A: lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
ation. Made entirely of cast sted and wrought iron 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. 
=— IIlustrated 

pamphiet SENT ON TRIAL 7°,°° sew naga 7 
N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


Crushes, cuts, 


$8.00 and up. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 


Millington, New Jersey, and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicagoe 

















